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U. S. Trade With Latin American 
Republics, January-September 1950 


EveELYN M. PARRISH 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ANALYSIS DIVISION 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


“heme MERCHANDISE TRADE of the 
United States with the Latin Ameri- 
can Republics in the period January- 
September 1950 was characterized by an 
excess of imports over exports, such as 
generally existed in prewar and war 
years, in contrast to the export balances 
that prevailed from 1946 through 1949.’ 
The trade had moved in this direction 
during 1949, with export balances falling 
sharply from January through November 
and imports rising above exports in De- 
cember. Although exports increased 
considerably after the first quarter of 
1950 from the low levels of late 1949 and 
early 1950, imports from the area, 
achieving a new high value, greatly ex- 
ceeded exports for the 9 months. 

Imports increased appreciably in the 
fourth quarter of 1949 after a temporary 
setback in mid-1949 and in the first quar- 
ter of 1950 amounted to $682,200,000, a 
figure 4 percent greater than in the first 
quarter of 1948, the previous peak. The 
trade did not maintain this high level 
in the second quarter, mainly because of 
relatively small imports of coffee in that 
period, but in the third quarter imports 
reached $864,200,000, a new high value. 
The total for the period January-—Sep- 
tember 1950 equaled $2,145,500,000, a 
gain of 26 percent from imports in the 
corresponding period of 1949. Price rises, 
particularly of coffee, were responsible 
for almost the entire increase in value. 
In terms of volume, total imports for the 
period January—September 1950 were 
only slightly larger than in the like pe- 
riod of 1949, although they rose in the 
third quarter about 2 percent above the 
previous peak in the first quarter of 
1948.” 


Exports to the American Republics, 
after showing an almost continuous de- 
cline from a peak of $1,025,100,000 in the 
second quarter of 1947 to $602,100,000 in 


NoTE.—The United States statistics quoted 
were derived from basic data tabulated by 
the Bureau of the Census, United States De- 
partment of Commerce; the Latin American 
Statistics, from compilations of data of the 
individual countries prepared by the Ameri- 
can Republics Division of the Department's 
Office of International Trade. 


‘Annual statistics are given in an article 
on United States trade with the Latin Amer- 
ican Republics in the April 10, 1950, issue 
Of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

*““Volume” as here used refers to the value 
figure adjusted for changes in the price level 
as shown by indexes of total United States 
imports and exports with allowances for the 
heavier weights of foodstuffs imports and 
finished-manufactures exports in the trade 
with Latin America. 
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the first quarter of 1950, increased to 
$635,700,000 in the second quarter and 
rose further to $667,600,000 in the third 
quarter. Total exports for the period 
January—September 1950, amounting to 
$1,905,500,000, were, however, 9 percent 
smaller than in the corresponding period 
of 1949. About three-fourths of the 11 
percent expansion in value from the first 
to the third quarter of 1950 was the re- 
sult of a rise in volume, the remainder, 
the result of price increases.’ 

Imports exceeded exports in every 
month except April and June and the 
import balance for the 9-month period 
amounted to $240,000,000. This excess 
of imports over exports is in contrast to 
an excess of exports over imports 
amounting to $1,690,200,000 in the year 
1947, $813,700,000 in 1948, and $416,200,- 
000 in 1949. Imports were larger than 
exports in the trade with 12 of the 20 
Republics whereas there had been import 
balances with only 3 countries in the 
year 1947, 5 countries in 1948, and 7 
countries in 1949. Trade with Brazil had 
the largest import balance, although 
trade with Chile, Uruguay, Colombia, and 
Argentina had sizable import balances 
also. Moreover, the export excesses in 
trade with Venezuela and Panama, 
which had been large in 1949, showed 
marked reduction. The excess of exports 
over imports in trade with Mexico con- 
tinued large, however. 

The excess of United States exports 
over imports (+) or of imports over ex- 
ports (—), by quarters, in trade with 
selected countries was as follows: 


Millions of dollars 


1950 1950 1950 

Jan.- Apr.- July- 

Mar. June Sept. 

Total —79 4-25 —197 
Brazil 79 55 —133 
Colombia 2 +31 53 
Uruguay —14 —10 —32 
Chile —12 —24 —24 
Argentina 18 —10 —22 
Bolivia l 2 —y 
El Salvador 21 +] —5 
Cuba $ +6 1] 
Peru +5 +8 +5 
Venezuela 17 21 +4 
Panama +-42 +29 +23 
Mexico +-42 +39 +50 


Latin America in U. S. Trade 


The 20 Latin-American Republics con- 
tinued to be the leading source of United 
States imports. This country received 
35 percent of total imports from the 
region in the first three quarters of 1950, 
about as large a part as in 1949. Con- 
siderable portions of five of the first six 
leading imports of the United States 
came from the American Republics: 96 
percent of coffee, 25 percent of metals 
and manufactures, 61 percent of petro- 
leum and products,® 46 percent of un- 
manufactured wool, and 86 percent of 
cane sugar. Only in the case of paper 


‘Including petroleum products imported 
via Netherlands West Indies, the percentage 
is 88 percent. 


materials and paper, which rank third 
among United States imports, did this 
area not furnish a large part. Moreover, 
all or most of the United States imports 
of sodium nitrate, bananas, and hene- 
quen, and more than one-half the im- 
ports of copper and lead were from that 
area. 

As a market for exports, the area in- 
creased in importance. The 20 countries 
took 26 percent of United States total 
exports in January—September 1950, only 
4 percent less than Europe. In 1949, 
23 percent of total exports had gone to 
that area. These countries buy mainly 
semimanufactured and manufactured 
goods. Of our leading exports, in Jan- 
uary—September 1950, they took about 
30 percent of total machinery, 30 percent 
of iron and steel products, 38 percent of 
chemicals, 40 percent of textile manu- 
factures, 44 percent of automobiles, and 
44 percent of iron and steel advanced 
manufactures. 


U. S. in Latin American Trade 


The United States was the main source 
of Latin-American imports, although the 
Republics continued to expand the pro- 
portion of their purchases made in other 
countries, especially in the latter half 
of 1949 and the first half of 1950. It is 
estimated that the United States fur- 
nished about the same share of Latin- 
American imports in January—September 
1950 as in the year 1949, when the ratio 
had dropped to 52 percent. Although 
this country supplied smaller parts of the 
imports of five out of the seven countries 
shown in the following list in the por- 
tions of 1950 for which data are avail- 
able, it is believed that most of the ratios 
rose in the following months of the year. 
Our share in Brazilian imports dropped 
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very sharply from 49 percent in January- 
June 1949 to 32 percent in January—June 
1950 when Brazil reduced imports from 
the United States while maintaining im- 
ports from other countries. 

The United St::tes share in the imports 
of selected Latin-American countries was 
as follows: 


Percent 

Period 1949 1950 
Argentina .. Jan.-Aug 16 lf 
Brazil Jan.—June ..- 19 32 
Chile. . Jan.-July_. 56 51 
Cuba Jan.-May .... $2 80) 
Mexico Jan.-Mar SS 89 
Uruguay 4 Jan.—June - ne 24 2) 
Venezuela Jan.—July. 74 69 


The United States was, as usual, an 
important market for Latin American 
products. This country took about 43 
percent of total exports from the area in 
1949, and apparently increased this pro- 
portion in January-—September 1950. 
Available data show that the United 
States took much larger parts of the ex- 
ports of Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay, 
and received somewhat smaller propor- 





Chart 2 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
BY LEADING COUNTRIES 
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TABLE 1. 





Verchandise Trade of the United States With the Latin American Republics 


by Country: Quarterly Average for Periods January—June and July-December 1949, 
and Quarterly January Through September 1950 ° 


[Value in millions of dollars] 


Exports, including reexports 


Quarterly 
average 
Jan 


Mar 
Jan July 1950 
June Der 
1949 1949 
Total 20 Latin American 
Republics 738. 2 620. 3 602. 1 
Mexico 129.3 103. 3 115. 5 
Central America 
Costa Rica 6.9 6.7 6.0 
Guatemala 12.0 10.5 11.2 
Honduras 10.4 6.4 4.6 
Nicaragua 3.7 4.2 5. 0 
Panama, Republic of 19.0 38.9 44.4 
El Salvador 6.9 6.0 7.6 
Caribbean area 
Cuba 95. 7 94.5 93. 7 
Dominican Republic 9.0 10.2 10.0 
Haiti 5.9 6.1 7.3 
South America 
Argentina 31.0 33.8 37.8 
Bolivia 10.7 7.4 5.4 
Brazil 119.4 72.0 60.6 
Chile 37.9 33. 5 19.8 
Colombia 50. 3 37.7 45.4 
Ecuador 8.0 8.2 6 
Paraguay 1.9 2.0 S 
Peru 24.9 18.3 14.4 
Uruguay 10.3 7.1 7.4 
Venezuela 145. 5 113.8 99.1 


Data excludes “‘special category” ¢ xports after June 1 


tions of exports from Chile and Cuba. 

The United States share in the exports 
of selected Latin American countries was 
as follows: 


Percent 

Period 1949 1950 
Argentina Jan.-Aug 7 19 
Brazil Jan.—June 49 54 
Chile Jan.—July 53 50 
Cuba Jan.-May 76 67 
Mexico Jan.—Mar 81 83 
Uruguay Jan.—June 19 45 


Trade by Country 


Trade with six countries—Mexico, 
Cuba, Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, and 
Venezuela—comprised, as usual, about 
three-fourths of the total for the area. 
Brazil was the principal source of im- 
ports; Mexico, the leading market for 
exports. 

Exports to five of these leading coun- 
tries expanded considerably during the 
period January—September 1950, after 
touching the lowest points in recent 
years during 1949. The export trade 
with Mexico, Cuba, Argentina, and Co- 
lombia showed increases in the third 
quarter that ranged from 25 to 60 per- 
cent over low points in 1949. The quar- 
terly average exports for the 9-month 
period to each of these four countries 
exceeded the quarterly average in 1949. 
Moreover, exports to Brazil increased 77 
percent from the low fourth quarter of 
1949 to $101,200,000 in the third quarter 
of 1950, although the quarterly average 
for the 9-month period was under the 
average for 1949. Only to Venezuela, 
among the leading countries, and to 
Chile and Bolivia did exports continue 
to show declines through July—Septem- 
ber 1950. Quarterly exports by country 
are shown in table 1. 


General imports 


Quarterly 
iverage 

Api July Jan Apr July 

June Sept Mar June Sept 

1950 1950 Jan July 1950 1950 1950 

June Dec 
1949 1049 

6 7 667.6 587.3 564, 2 682. 2 599, 1 S64. 2 
114.0 127.4 69.9 1.9 7 73.0 7 = 

7.4 6.4 6.7 1.5, 8 4 7 
12. 1 9.1 12.8 8. 9- 17.4 12.2 10.6 
4 6.8 4 oe 2.8 6.3 6.7 
0 1.3 2.3 oe 5.6 6.8 5. 7 
a 25.1 2.5 3.2 2.3 2.7 2.3 
8.1 7.6 16.7 3. 4 28. 6 7.1 12.8 

100. 9 132. 6 109. 5 84.2 97.7 95.3 131 

9.5 10.8 5. 4 6.9 Sou 17 10 

6.0 16 5.3 6.1 ™!) 4 

36.9 31.1 24.95 24.3 0. Y 47.4 On 
4.1 3.7 12.2 12.1 6.6 2.5 12.9 
72. 1 101.1 116.6 159. < 140. 3 126. 6 234. 0 
17.6 13.4 19.9 26.4 1.8 41.6 37.8 
5. 0 56. 2 4.3 66.5 77.4 44.6 109. 2 
6.3 re 4.4 4.2 1.8 6.4 10.6 
Y s 1.7 1.2 l 1.3 * 
17.8 18.U 10.9 9, 2 y.9 OS 14.2 
8.0 6.8 12.6 14.5 21.7 17.6 s.9 

2 1.7 66. 5 72. 6 82.4 6.7 Ro 


Imports from 17 of the 20 Republics 
increased in the period January-—Sep- 
tember 1950 from the corresponding 
period in 1949. The import trade with 
Brazil, Argentina, Colombia, Mexico, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela showed un- 
usually large gains, particularly in the 
third quarter. Imports were lower than 
in January—September 1949 only for 
Bolivia, Chile, and Panama, and from 
Bolivia they showed a marked rise in 
the third quarter. 


Trade by Commodity 


Exports 


Machinery, including electrical appa- 
ratus, industrial machinery, and agri- 
(Continued on p. 26) 





NEWSPAPER FEATURE NEWS 


Cars loaded with nitrate ore, Chile. 
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Queensland Railways To Buy 
1,000 Freight Cars 


Bids are invited until January 31, 1951, by 
the Queensland Government Railways, Aus- 
tralia, covering the manufacture, supply, and 
delivery of 1,000 low-sided steel freight cars, 
class FJS. The cars must be delivered in 
running order on a siding of the Queens- 
land Railways. One set of documents, in- 
cluding drawings, specifications, and state- 
ments of general conditions of contract and 
conditions of bidding, may be obtained on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

A preliminary deposit of £100 is required 
with each bid. 

It is stated that price alone will not be 
the principal factor in awarding the con- 
tract; date of delivery will also be an impor- 
tant consideration. 

Bids should be sent direct to the Secretary 
to the Commissioner for Railways, Adelaide 
Street, B.8, Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. 

It is suggested that American firms desir- 
ing to submit bids cable their interest to the 
Secretary to the Commissioner for Railways 
in Brisbane and request an extension of the 
bidding period. 


Bank Melli, Iran, Needs 
250 Tons Printing Paper 


Bank Melli, Tehran, Iran, urgently desires 
quotations from American firms in a position 
to supply up to 250 tons of printing paper 
for children’s school books, according to the 
following specifications: 60 x 90 centimeters, 
weight 70 grams per sheet, durable. 

The bank requests direct telegraphic com- 
munication from any supplier able to furnish 
the paper on short notice. 


Equipment for Lempa River 
Dam and Power Plant 


El Salvador’s Lempa River Hydroelectric 
Commission (Comissiéd Ejecutiva Hidro- 
elétrica del Rio Lempa) has announced its 
intention of calling for bids in the near fu- 
ture on various items of equipment required 
for the dam and power plant at Chorrera del 
Guayabo on the Lempa River. 

Contracts for construction of the dam and 
underground powerhouse and for the supply 
of the necessary hydraulic turbines and elec- 
tric generators have already been awarded. 

Specifications and invitations to bid will 
shortly be issued on the following: Spillway 
crest gates and anchorages, spillway crest- 
gate hoists, intake gates and anchorages, in- 
take-gate hoists, draft-tube gates and 
guides, draft-tube-gate hoists, septic tank 
and pump, switchgear, oil circuit breakers, 
transtormers, cable and conductor, trans- 
mission line and substations, elevator, air- 
conditioning unit, service penstock valve, 
pumps, valves, plumbing fixtures, air com- 
pressor, power-station crane, and fans. 
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It is stated that bidding on the foregoing 
will be international in scope but that con- 
tracts will be awarded only to the most ex- 
perienced and responsible firms. 

Manufacturers desiring to receive an in- 
vitation to bid should write to the Comision 


unre as 


/ WORLD TRADE LEADS 
<{ Veg — 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


Ejecutiva MHidroeléctrica Del Rio Lempa 
(CEL), 8a. Calle Poniente No. 11, San Salva- 
dor, El Salvador, describing their facilities 
for manufacturing the equipment on which 
they wish to bid and furnishing experience 
record and statement as to comparable 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other de- 
scriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should acquaint themselves with these conditions before entering into 
correspondence with these firms. Det#iled information on trading conditions in 
the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein with the erception of those in Japan and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
or through the Field Offices listed on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Alcoholic Beverages: 5, 22, 66. 


Licensing Opportunities: 1. 
Automotive Supplies: 59. 


Machinery and Accessories: 29, 68. 


Bicycles: 10. Medical Supplies: 64. 

Bronze Powder: 13. Metal Products: 1, 3, 20, 39, 60. 
Brushes: 17. Mirrors: 4. 

Cables: 47. 


Musical Instruments: 18. 
Novelties: 45, 52. 
Nursery Equipment: 24. 
Office Equipment: 12, 55, 65. 
Othopedic and Surgical Supplies and 
Materials: 62. 
Chemicals: 32. Pharmaceutical Products: 64. 
China and Earthenware: 10. Photo-Printing Equipment: 12. 
Clothing and Accessories: 2, 21, 30, 37, 38. Plastic Fabric: 56. 
Confectionery and Soda-Fountain Sup- Printers’ Devices: 20. 
plies: 45. Publications: 44. 
Cottonseed: 61. Radio Equipment: 47, 50. 
Diamonds: 48. Rugs: 27. . 
Electronic Equipment: 47. Scientific Equipment: 23, 51. 
Fish Oils: 53. Services: 63. 
Florists’ Items: 9. Ships’ Fittings: 40. 
Foodstuffs: 6, 7, 10, 11, 15, £8, 34, 35, 48,67. Shuttles and Accessories: 33. 
Footwear: 10, 54. Sporting Goods: 16, 19. 


Cafeteria Equipment: 46. 
Casings: 14, 49. 

Celluloid Goods: 26. 
Cement: 10. 

Ceramics: 35. 


Furniture: 42. Steatite: 8. 

Glass- and Porcelain-ware: 52. Textiles: 10, 25, 69, 70. 
Hides (Cow, Oz, and Camel): 41. Toys: 45, 52. 

Jewelers’ Items: 31. Waz and Paraffin: 53. 
Laboratory Supplies: 51. Yarns: 32, 57. 


Leather Goods; 30. 














equipment actually built, when built, and 
for whom. Each interested firm should be 
in a position to provide satisfactory proof 
of financial stability and ability to perform 
in the event its bid is accepted. 

Additional general information concerning 
qualifications may be obtained on request 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Rod Mill, Sand Classifiers 
Desired by New Zealand 


The New Zealand Ministry of Works at 
Wellington invites bids, due in Wellington 
on January 16, 1951, covering supply and de- 
livery, c. and f. Lyttleton or Dunedin, New 
Zealand, of the following equipment for the 
Roxburgh power project: 

1. Three hydraulic mechanical sand clas- 
sifiers, to be used for primary classification, 
coarse sand classification, and fine sand clas- 
sification; may be of screw, wheel, or drag 
reclaiming, elevating wheel, or belt and 
bucket type. 

2. One rod mill, required for sand pro- 
duction in an aggregate-washing and screen- 
ing plant; should be arranged for center 
peripheral discharge with feed at both ends, 
drum lined with manganese steel shell and 
end liners, housing around peripheral dis- 
charge ring, spur gear and pinion machine 
cut and suitably covered. 

Bids, stating delivery time from receipt of 
order, should be addressed to the Ministry 
of Works, Stores Manager, Wellington C. 1, 
New Zealand. 

Inquiries concerning specifications or other 
details may be addressed to the New Zealand 
Government Trade Commissioner, Suite 210, 
Dupont Circle Building, 1346 Connecticut 
Avenue N. W., Washington 6,D.C. One copy 
of each of the specifications has been de- 
posited with the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., and may be obtained 
on a loan basis upon application to that 
office. Requests should identify the mate- 
rial desired by the item number given above. 


Bids on Enlargement Project 
Sought by Port of Montevideo 


The National Ports Administration, Monte- 
video, Uruguay, will accept bids until Febru- 
ary 10, 1951, on a variety of work projects 
and supplies, as follows: (1) Ribera dock; (2) 
dock D; (3) docks, piers, and drydock; (4) 
outer dock; (5) maritime station; (6) suction 
dredge; (7) tug of 1,000 horsepower; (8) 
cranes of 4% portico for warehouses A and B; 
(9) 12 cranes of % portico for warehouses 
3, 4, and 5; (10) 44 hoists; (11) workmen's 
dining hall; (12) central hall for firemen; 
(13) local Mantaras zone. 

Copies of the call for bids are available at 
the Embassy of Uruguay, Commercial Section, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


New Guide To Israel-Made 
Goods Available in U. S. 


The first edition of a Shopper’s Guide to 
products of Israel available in the United 
States has recently been published by the 
American Economic Committee for Palestine, 
Inc., in New York City. Designed to promote 
the sale of Israel-made goods in the United 
States, the Guide lists types of articles avail- 
able under such headings as arts and crafts, 
ceremonial and religious articles, foodstuffs, 
and wearing apparel, and sources in the 
United States from which they can be 
obtained. 

Copies of the Guide are available without 
charge from the American Economic Com- 
mittee for Palestine, Inc., 250 West Fifty- 
seventh Street, New York 19, N. Y. U. S. 
Department of Commerce field offices 
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throughout the United States and the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch of the Depart- 
ment in Washington, D. C., have a few copies 
of this publication on file for review. 


Films on India Available 


The Consulate General of India in San 
Francisco, Calif., announces the availability 
on a rental basis of black and white 16-mm. 
sound (English) films. The films vary in 
showing time from 9 to 33 minutes and cover 
a variety of subjects pertaining to Indian 
industries, crafts, and culture. 

It is planned to augment the present sup- 
ply each month by two or three new films on 
India and other topical items of interest. 

Details concerning rental rates and condi- 
tions, as well as a list of the films presently 
available, may be obtained by addressing 
M. R. Ahuja, Consul General of India, 25 
Beale Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. It is 
stated that purchase of the films may be 
arranged through the Indian Embassy, 2107 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


Tanganyika Wants To Develop 
Mangrove-Bark Industry 


The Government of Tanganyika is reported 
to be interested in having an American firm 
undertake the development of a mangrove- 
bark-extract industry in Tanganyika. 

According to a Government official, mini- 
mum sustained annual production of bark 
is estimated at 5,000 tons. It is believed that 
a maximum potential yield of 10,000 tons is 
possible, depending on methods of extrac- 
tion, accessibility of the various mangrove 
forests, availability of labor, and proportion 
of Rhisophora in the stands. | 

Firms and individuals desiring to investi- 
gate this inquiry may write to J. C. Muir, 
Member for Agriculture and Natural Re- 
sources, The Secretariat, Dar es Salaam, Tan- 
ganyika. Copies of such correspondence may 
be sent to the American Consulate, Dar es 
Salaam, Tanganyika. 


Shipping Facilities for 
Port of Montevideo 


Possible opportunities for the sale of 
American equipment in Uruguay are sug- 
gested by the reported need of the port of 
Montevideo for cranes, shore winches, rail- 
way cars, and related equipment. At certain 
periods the port is said to be so congested 
that vessels must lie at anchor for several 
days at a time awaiting a berth at the quays. 
During such periods of congestion, the port’s 
facilities have proved to be inadequate to 
meet shipping requirements. 

Interested firms should send catalogs and 
literature or write for further details to the 
National Ports Administration, Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 

The Administration has recently issued a 
call for bids on a variety of projects and 
supplies (reported in this section under the 
heading ‘Bids on Enlargement Project Sought 
by Port of Montevideo”). 


Additional Hydroelectric 
Needs, New Zealand 


New Zealand's State Hydro-Electric De- 
partment, at Wellington, is inviting bids 
until May 1, 1951, covering the supply and 
delivery of 110-kilovolt-potential transform- 
er banks for the Maungatapere, Edgecumbe, 
and Hangatiki Substations. This require- 
ment is identified as contract No. 175. 

One set of bidding conditions, specifica- 
tions, and other pertinent information may 
be obtained on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Copies are also available from the New Zea- 





Trade 
Suite 210, 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


land Government Commissioner, 


Licensing Opportunity 


1. Mexico—Industria Platera Mexicana Pa- 
risina, S. A. (exporter, wholesaler, and 
manufacturer of silver and costume jewelry), 
Avenida Colonia del Valle #33, Mexico, D. F., 
is interested in locating American manu- 
facturers of small parts, either stamped or 
cast, who would consider establishing pro- 
duction in Mexico or who wish to have these 
parts manufactured in Mexico for use in 
their own production. Mexican firm is 
equipped with melting furnaces, die-stamp- 
ing shop, centrifugal-casting department, 
plating shop, and polishing department. If 
American manufacturer produces a line re- 
lated to that of Mexican firm, the latter also 
offers its sales organization for the distribu- 
tion of such products. 


Import Opportunities 


2. Australia—A. L. Finchett Trading Co. 
(wholesaler), 19 Wilson Avenue, South 
Brunswick, Melbourne, offers on an outright- 
sale basis 35,000 superior-quality khaki cot- 
ton-drill utility jackets of assorted sizes. 
Jacket features a two-way collar, adjustable 
waist, two inside pockets, buttons, and 
shoulder straps. Merchandise already in- 
spected by Inspection Branch of Australian 
Commonwealth Government, under whose 
supervision these articles are being manu- 
factured. Samples readily sent on inquiry 
at seller’s cost. Price information available 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

3. Belgium—American Industries Co., S. A. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 60 Rue Raven- 
stein, Brussels, offers on an outright-sale 
basis basic open-hearth steel plates, boiler 
quality, %-1 inch, available in monthly 
quantities of 500 tons. 

4. Belgium—S. A. Etablissements Crom- 
phaut Fréres & Cie. (export agent), 18 Rue 
du Collége, Charleroi, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for mirrors and shaped glass 
(shelves and table tops with ground edges), 
such as used by furniture makers and shops. 


5. Belgium—Ets. L. & A. Croonenberghs 
(manufacturer), Marché au Laitage 25, Has- 
selt, desires to export and seeks agent for 
Belgian gin in quart bottles. Price list and 
photographs of bottled “Oud Hasselt’ and 
“Le Chauffeur” types available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

6. Belgium—Georges Devos (exporter, 
sales agent), 72 Rue des Allies, Verviers, 
wishes to act as buying agent in Belgium 
on behalf of American firm interested in 
purchasing canned foods, fruits, and meats. 
Correspondence in French preferred. 

7. Denmark—Peter Lund & Co. (export 
merchant), Carlshgjvej 18, Lyngby (near 
Copenhagen), has available for export first- 
class Danish cheese (Port Salut), with a 
45-percent fat consistency. All export cheese 
controlled by Danish Government cheese ex- 
port committee at seller's expense. 

8. Egypt—N. Senutovitch (exporter and 
commission merchant), 5 Adly Pasha Street, 
Cairo, offers to export raw steatite in either 
powder or pebble (3-4inches) form. Steatite 
is from the Tamata mines and is reported 
to be high-grade refractory material, white- 
burning and with low shrinkage in the man- 
ufacturing process. Monthly quantity avail- 
able: 500 tons each of “S. T. Z.” and “Z. Z.” 
grades. Inspection available either in Cairo 
or Suez before shipment by representative 
of buyer. Detailed information on product 
may be obtained from the Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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9. England—The Florists’ Sundries & 
Wreath Co. (manufacturer and wholesaler), 
71-73 Tooley Street, London Bridge, London, 
S. E. 1, offers to export florists’ items, includ- 
ing porcelain wreaths with metal base and 
glass dome, and memorial vases. Illustrated 
booklet available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


10. England—V. A. Howe & Co., (manu- 
facturers’ representative and sales agent of 
general merchandise) , 22 Holland Park Mews, 
London, W. 11, offers to act as buying agent 
in London for American firm interested in 
woolens, linens, china- and earthen-ware, 
bicycles, cement, foodstuffs, biscuits, and 
footwear. 

11. England—John Lusty, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), 6-8 Parnham Street, London, E. 14, 
offers on an outright-sale basis real turtle 
soup in bottles and tins. Illustrated catalog 
and price list available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

12. England—E. N. Mason & Sons, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Arclight Works, Colchester, 
Essex, offers on an outright-sale_ basis 
engineers’ photo-printing equipment, ver- 
tical plan filing cabinets, and antivibration 
drawing storage eliminator and materials. 

13. England—Metalcote of London, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 28 Leicester Road, New 
Barnet, Herts., has available for export 
bronze powder, suitable for wallpaper, 
printing, and allied industries. 

14. England—Oscar Sommer (export and 
import merchant), 104 Clifford Inn, Fleet 
Street, London, E. C. 4, offers on an outright- 
sale basis all types of sausage casings. 

15. Ethiopia—Abed Abed (export mer- 
chant), P. O. Box 1403, Addis Ababa, offers 
on an outright-sale basis 30 metric tons 
monthly of coffee beans, raw, cleaned, and 
graded, equal or superior to grade 8, New 
York Coffee Exchange. Inspection available 
at Djibouti, French Somaliland, by Com- 
pagnie Générale de Surveillance. Shipping 
information requested by Ethiopian firm. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

16. France—Maison Douglas, Maxime For- 
jot (manufacturer), 7 Avenue Notre-Dame, 
Nice, A. M., offers to export and seeks agency 
for underwater fishing guns and accessories. 
Inspection of merchandise available at pur- 
chaser’s request and expense by Mr. Vinet, 
engineer, expert at the Tribunal of Com- 
merce, Nice, France. Quality grading not by 
United States standards. Correspondence in 
French preferred. Set of newspaper clip- 
pings, booklet, leaflets (in French) and 
photograph available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

17. Germany—Karl and Max Babel (manu- 
facturers), Burk/Mittelfranken, Bavaria, 
offer on an outright-sale basis all types of 
hair brushes, especially artists’ brushes, in- 
cluding water-color and _ porcelain-paint 
brushes, and varnish and enamel brushes. 

18. Germany—Difusa-Metall (manufac- 
turer), 16 Alte Kasernengasse, Wuerzburg, 
Bavaria, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for harmonicas. 

19. Germany—Heinrich Hammer, Sport- 
geraetefabrik (manufacturer), Heinrich 
Hammerstrasse, Erbach b. Ulm A. D., offers 
to export and seeks agent for skis of ash 
and hickory, with or without steel edges, and 
tennis rackets, 1,000 monthly, with a choice 
of five adult models with leather grip and 
one juvenile model with imitation-leather 
grip. Illustrated pamphlets (in German) on 
tennis rackets available on a loan basis; 
price information on skis obtainable on re- 
quest from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

20. Germany—Walter Hopf, Buchdruck- 
utensilienfabrik (manufacturer), Gundel- 
fingen No. 89, Bavaria, offers to export type 
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locking devices for printers. ITlustrated leaf- 
lets (in German) with prices available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory ‘Report being pre- 
pared. i 

21. Germany—Ad@dalbert Jordan, Lederhand- 
schuhfabrik (manufacturer), 48 Wiesgasse, 
Ichenhausen/Schwaben, Bavaria, offers on an 
outright-sale basis leather gloves, according 
to customer's specifications. 

22. Germany—Johann Mankel (whole- 
saler and exporter), 19-21 Schaefergasse, 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for Rhein, Moselle, and Pfaelzer 
wines. Price list of wines available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

23. Germany—Phywe A. G. (manufac- 
turer), 2 Salinenweg, Gottingen, offers to 
export and seeks agent for high-grade scien- 
tific equipment suitable for teaching, re- 
search, and industrial use. Illustrated pam- 
phiet and leaflet available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

24. Germany—Alexander Wencelides, Im- 
port-Export (exclusive export agent), 7 Skell- 
strasse, Muenchen 8, Bavaria, offers on an 
outright-sale basis children’s portable swings 
and chairs made of canvas with metal frame. 
Illustrated leaflet and price list (in German) 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

25. Japan—Bampo Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter and exporter), Asahiseimei Bldg., 1- 
chome, Imabashi Higashi-ku, Osaka, is inter- 
ested in contacting United States importers 
of Japanese tertiles, especially cotton, silk, 
rayon, and spun-rayon piece goods. 

26. Japan—Kohyei Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter and exporter), 1, 8-chome, Kobiki- 
cho, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, has available for ex- 
port all kinds of celluloid goods. Samples 
obtainable from Japanese firm on request. 

27. Japan—The Naigai Trading Co., Ltd., 
29, 2-chome, Tsurigane-cho, Higashi-ku, 
Osaka desires to export rugs, such as hand- 
woven wool, cotton hooked, and rag, prefer- 
ably to reliable New York importers. 

28. Japan—T. Sudow & Co. (importer, ex- 
porter, manufacturer), 434 Kitayabe, 
Shimizu-Harbor, desires to contact importers 
of canned goods and frozen marine products. 

29. Luxembourg — Société Anonyme 
MAPRE, Machines et Appareils de Précision 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), Route 
d’Ettelbruck, Diekirch, offers for export the 
following types of machines: (1) Pneumatic 
jolt-squeeze straight draw machine with in- 
dependent anvil jolter and pneumatically op- 
erated oi] pattern draw, made of the finest 
cast iron; quantity available: 25 machines a 
year; specifications: type MPMI, approxi- 
mately 2,000 pounds, and type MPM2, ap- 
proximately 3,500 pounds. (2) Eccentric 
thread-rolling machine, type FF, approxi- 
mately 500 pounds, of the finest cast iron 
and special hardened steels; yearly quantity: 
50 machines. (3) Precision thread-rolling 
machine, types 2B and 2D (for staybolts), ap- 
proximately 3,800 pounds, of the finest cast 
iron and special hardened steel; yearly quan- 
tity: 40 machines. (4) Extruder compounder 
machine for thermoplastic materials, of the 
finest cast iron and special hardened steels; 
total weight: 4,000 pounds; maximum out- 
put: approximately 65 pounds per hour; 
yearly quantity: 20 machines. Illustrated lit- 
erature (in French, items 1 and 4; in English, 
item 2; in German, item 3), available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(Previously announced (items 1 through 
3), FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, December 
25, 1950.) 

30. Mezxico—Nelson Fidanque (exporter of 
Mexican handicrafts), Avenida Uruguay 48, 
Despacho 42, Mexico, D. F., seeKs buyers in 





the United States for tooled leather, silver, 
clothing, huaraches, and other types of Mezxi- 
can merchandise. 

31. Mezico—Industria Platera Mexicana 
Parisina, S. A. (exporter, wholesaler, and 
manufacturer of silver and costume jewelry), 
Avenida Colonia del Valle #33, Mexico, D. F., 
desires to export silver jewelry to the United 
States, and seeks assistance in making con- 
tacts. 

32 Netherlands — INAG, International 
Agency (commission merchant), 139 Van 
Boetzelaerlaan, The Hague, offers on an 
outright-sale basis 10,000 metric tons 
monthly of ammonium sulfate, 20.6 and 20.8 
N; and 500 to 600 tons monthly of rayon 
yarns, 30 to 600 deniers, single and cones. 
Potential United States buyers requested to 
state shipping instruction, if any, direct to 
INAG. 

33. Netherlands—Gebroeders Naus (Naus 
Brothers), (manufacturer, exporter, import- 
er), 275 Rijksweg, Neer (L), wishes to ex- 
port and seeks agent for all types of good 
weaving shuttles, made from pressed or plain 
cornel wood, persimmon, selected hardwood 
or extra hardwood with fiber, suitable for 
jute, wool, cotton, linen, and silk weaving; 
and pegs, shuttle tips, and automatic shuttle 
parts. 

34. Portugal—Joao Batista Brito (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, exporter), Rua dos Ba- 
calhoeiros 139-2°, Lisbon, offers to export 
and seeks agent for filets of anchovies; sar- 
dines in brine; frozen fish, including octopus 
and cuttlefish. Quality guaranteed against 
inspection of the Portuguese Canned Fish 
Institute at expense of seller. 

35. Portugal—Fabrica de Faiancas e Azule- 
jos Sant’Anna (Gaeiras & Quental), (manu- 
facturer, retailer, exporter), Calcada da Boa 
Hora 96, Lisbon, offers on an outright-sale 
basis excellent-quality hand-made and 
hand-painted nonporcelain vitrified ceramics. 
Firm is best known for its ornamental tiles 
but also makes tableware, ornamental plates 
and bowls, and figurines. The ceramic re- 
quirements of the Portuguese Embassy in 
Washington are supplied by firm, and it was 
represented at the Chicago International 
Trade Fair. Firm prefers to sell direct, but 
would consider appointment of an agent for 
the United States. 

36. Portugal—Gio-Batta Trabucco, Lda. 
(manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), Praca- 
Duque da Terceira 24—4°, Lisbon, offers on 
an outright-sale basis canned sardines, tuna, 
anchovies, and other fish products. Quality 
guaranteed against inspection of the Por- 
tuguese Canned Fish Institute at expense of 
seller. Firm’s brands “Mercedes,” “Janus,” 
and ‘“‘Nereide” are stated to be well known in 
Portugal. 

37. Portugal—Luvaria Universal, Lda. 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), Rua do 
Arco Bandeira 173-4°, Esq., Lisbon, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for men’s and 
women’s gloves. 

38. Portugal—Sociedade Industrial de Lu- 
vas, Lda. (manufacturer, exporter, wholo- 
saler), Travessa Nove de S. Domingos 42-3°, 
Esq., Lisbon, has available for export men’s 
and women’s gloves, 5,000-6,000 pairs every 
4 months. Firm’s merchandise was exhib- 
ited at the Chicago International Trade Fair. 

39. Scotland—Walter Macfarlane & Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer), Saracen Foundry, Pos- 
silpark, Glasgow, offers on an outright sale 
basis first-quality cast-iron soil, waste, and 
ventilation pipes and fittings. Castings made 
to British standard specifications. 

40. Scotland—Steven and Struthers, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Eastvale Place, Glasgow, C. 
3, offers to export and seeks agent for first- 
quality ships’ fittings, such as bronze pro- 
pellers, whistles, and valves. Illustrated 
catalog and pamphlets available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

41. Somali (East Africa)—Attilio Roscani 
(export merchant), P. O. Box 186, Mogadis- 
cio, has available for export cow, oz, and 
camel hides. Inspection available at Dji- 
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bouti, French Somaliland, by Compagnie 
Générale de Surveillance. Firm would ap- 
preciate complete packing and shipping 
instructions. 

42. Sweden—Aktiebolaget Plyfa (manu- 
facturer), 15 Industrigatan, Malmdé, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for high-grade 
plywood and chair seats. Description and 
specifications obtainable from firm on 
request. 

43. Union of South Africa—Dominion 
Diamond Cutting Works (Pty.), Ltd. 5 
Maasco House, 8 Smal Street, Johannesburg, 
desires to contact a reputable American firm 
that would consider purchasing an entire 
output of polished diamonds, averaging 
between 130 and 150 carats a month. Firm 
states that diamonds are white, commercial 
white, and T. S. C. purity mixed, ranging 
in size from \%4 to 3 carats, with occasional 
larger stones. The value of the monthly out- 
put is estimated to range between £10,000 
and 12,000. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 


Import Agency Opportunity 


44. Germany—Strassenbau, Chemie und 
Technik Verlagsgesellschaft M. B. H. (pub- 
lisher, retailer, exporter, wholesaler of 
technical-chemical books and magazines), 
Postschliessfach 433, (17a) Heidelberg, wishes 
to increase the circulation of its magazines 
and sale of its books in the United States, 
and desires to appoint a representative for 
this purpose to cover the entire United 
States. Currently available on an annual 
subscription basis are the following maga- 
zines: Bitumen, Teere, Asphalt, Peche, und 
Verwandte Stoffe (Bitumen, Tar, Asphalt, 
Pitch, and Related Materials) and Strassen- 
und Tiefbau, Strassenbau und Strassen- 
baustoffe (Road and Underground Construc- 
tion, Road Construction and Road Building 
Materials). Also, the publisher believes that 
the book Teer- und Asphaltstrassenbau (Tar 
and Asphalt Road Construction) would find 
a limited market in the United States. A 
copy of a recent issue of each of the maga- 
zines (in German) is available for review 
purposes on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


45. Canada—James Smith Ltd. (importing 
distributor, manufacturers’ agent, whole- 
saler), Rear 58 Essex Street, Toronto, Ontario, 
desires to purchase and obtain agencies for 
the following: Confectionery and soda-foun- 
tain supplies—fountain fruits and sirups, 
chocolate bars, count lines (for children), 
bubble gum, cent lines of licorice, fancy 
packages of chocolates, and special lines 
made up for Christmas, Easter, Valentine's 
Day, and other holidays; toys and novelties, 
such as are handled by tobacco, stationery, 
and confectionery stores. Firm states that 
it would prefer to buy and sell on its own 
account, as it is in a position to stock mer- 
chandise in its own warehouse, and has 
refrigerated facilities for storage of perish- 
able goods. 

46. Ceylon—The Associated Newspapers of 
Ceylon Ltd. (printers and publishers of news- 
papers and books, photographers, importers, 
and distributors of photographic goods), 
Lake House, McCallum Road, Colombo, wishes 
to purchase complete equipment for kitchen, 
pantry, and dining room for a cafeteria to 
serve all meals, including breakfast, to 500 
persons daily. Space available: Kitchen and 
pantry—59’7’’ x 37'3’’; two dining rooms— 
59’8’’ x 37'3’’ and 64’6’’ x 26’9’’; special din- 
ing room for directors—20’ x 20’. Firm would 
appreciate receiving plans, specifications, ad- 
vice, and estimates on the foregoing. 

47. Denmark—Radio-Parts (manufactur- 
ers’ agent), Gammel Kongevej 89, Copen- 
hagen V, desires to purchase radio and 
electronic equipment and high-frequency 
cables. 
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48. Egypt—Giulio Padova & Co. (importing 
distributor, manufacturers’ agent), 4 Haret 
Hoche Issa, Musky, Cairo, wishes to purchase 
and seeks agency for canned foodstuffs, espe- 
cially canned fish. 

49. Germany—Nerger & Co. G. m. b. H. (im- 
porting distributor), Kellinghusen /Mittel- 
holstein, seeks purchase quotations on all 
types and varieties of sausage casings of 
standard grades, including hog and sheep 
casings, beef rounds, and beef middles. 
Quantities according to agreement, and de- 
pending on the granting of import licenses. 

50. Italy—Manlio Capriotti (importer, 
manufacturer of radio sets) , 32 R. Via Stefano 
Canzio, Sampierdarena-Genoa, desires to 
purchase 2,000 of each of the following types 
of miniature radio tubes: 1R5, 185, 1T4, 3Q4, 
6A8GT, 6K7GT, 6Q7GT, 5Y3GT, 6T8. 

51. Italy—-Rag. Alberto Merega (importer, 
sales agent), Vico Chiesa Maddalena 9, Genoa, 
is interested in scientific instruments and 
laboratory supplies. Firm will consider di- 
rect purchase or sales agency. 

52. Italy—Fratelli Palchetti (wholesaler, 
importer, exporter), 11 Borgo degli Albizi, 
Florence, wishes to purchase and obtain 
agency for all kinds of toys, as well as house- 
hold glassware, porcelain ware, novelties, and 
decorative objects. 

53. Italy—S. O. D. A. Societa’ Olii Degras & 
Affini (importer, manufacturer of industrial 
oils for textile, tanning, and engineering in- 
dustries), 19 Via F. Vezzani, Genoa-Rivarolo, 
seeks purchase quotations on fish oils (whale, 
cod, herring, seal, and menhaden), 50 to 200 
tons per quality, as available, packed in iron 
drums or in bulk. 

54. Japan—The Chuang Trading Co., Ltd. 
(importer, exporter, commission agent), No. 
101 Noge-Machi 2-chome, Nakaku, Yokohama, 
wishes to import men’s and women’s shoes 
into Japan. 

55. Japan—Yakusendo Co., Ltd., 26 Korai- 
bashi 3-chome, Higashiku, Osaka, wishes to 
contact exporters of rebuilt typewriters and 
calculating machines. 

56. Malaya, Federation of—Soon Seng & 
Co. (importer, wholesaler, commission mer- 
chant), 27 Malay Street, Kuala Lumpur, 
seeks purchase quotations on woven plastic 
fabric. A small sample of the type of mate- 
rial desired is available for purposes of ex- 
amination on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

57. Netherlands—J. Maiburg, Industrie en 
Handelsonderneming (importing distribu- 
tor), 39 Voorburgscheweg, Leidschendam, de- 
sires to purchase nylon stitching and sewing 
yarns, as well as acetone (chemically pure), 
for use in the shoe industry. 

58. Netherlands—N. V. Oliebedrijf OBEHA 
(importer, wholesaler, exporter, manufac- 
turer, sales agent), 72 Nassaulaan, Schiedam, 
desires to purchase war, resin, paraffin, and 
ceresin. 

59. Netherlands—-N. V. Stichtsche Olie- 
handel (importer exporter, wholesaler, 
agent), 70 Z. Z. Coolhaven, Rotterdam, seeks 
purchase quotations on lubricating oil and 
greases (100 percent pure motor oil) in con- 
tainers of 1 quart, 5 gallons, 15 gallons, and 
54 gallons, lithographed. 

60. Norway—Byggeartikler A/S (manufac- 
turer), 1 Frostaveiien Trondheim, wishes to 
purchase good-quality stainless steel in 
plates or sheets, 0.9 to 1 millimeter in thick- 
ness, for use as tops of kitchen counters 
(cabinets) and sinks, which are built into 
the cabinets. Firm desires to import for its 
own account, the amount depending on offers 
received from producers in a position to sup- 
ply a good-quality product. 

61. Somalia (East Africa)—Societa Ro- 
mana (engages in farming), Kismayu, desires 
to purchase 10 quintals of acala-type cotton- 
seed, cleaned and prepared for planting; also 
interested in other irrigated- and rain-grown 
varieties for use in areas of heavy rainfall. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

62. Union of South Africa—E. J. Reed 
(Pty.) Limited (importer, retailer, exporter, 


wholesaler, manufacturer), Orthopaedic 
Building, 79 De Villiers Street, Johannesburg, 
desires purchase quotations on surgical belts, 
trusses, crutches, and elastic hosiery, as well 
as on all materials used in the manufacture 
of orthopedic and surgical appliances. 


Agency Opportunities 


63. Belgium—A. W. Kalff, 14 Avenue de 
l’Echeinage, Brussels, offers his services to an 
American firm having branches or agents in 
several European countries, and which would 
be interested in appointing someone to act 
as liaison between the various establish- 
ments. Alternatively, he would be interested 
in setting up an organization for the pur- 
pose of promoting exports of western Euro- 
pean goods to the United States. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

64. Italy—Vittorio Curti-Farmaceutici 
(sales agent), Via Canneto Lungo 29, Genoa, 
desires to obtain agencies for pharmaceuti- 
cal products and medical supplies. Corres- 
pondence in French or Italian preferred. 

65. Mezico—Artefactos Ideal, S. A. 
(manufacturers’ agent), Civilizacion 212, 
Mexico, D. F., desires agencies for office ma- 
chines and supplies, such as typewriters, cal- 
culators, addressographs, mimeographs, and 
correspondence folders. 

66. Mexico—Exclusivas Benet, S. A. (im- 
porter, agent, wholesaler), Isabel la Catolica 
96-3, Mexico, D. F., seeks agencies for wines 
and liquors. 

67. Venezuela—Monzon & Co. (manufac- 
turers’ representative), Edificio la Marron, 
Esquina la Marron, Piso 4°, P. O. Box 393, 
Caracas, wishes to represent on a commission 
basis manufacturers of the following: Fruits 
in sirup, vegetables, sauces and condiments, 
and pickles, jams, and jellies. 


Foreign Visitors 


68. Brazil—Elvio Lupo, representing Meias 
Lupo 8S. A. (manufacturer), Rua Goncalves 
Dias 543, Araraquara, Sao Paulo, is interested 
in purchasing machinery, supplies, and 
equipment for his firm’s hosiery and stock- 
ing industry. Scheduled to arrive December 
12, via New York City, for a visit of 2 months. 
United States address: c/o Scott & Williams, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Boston, Laconia (N. H.), Torring- 
ton (Conn.), Wilmington (Del.), Scranton, 
Philadelphia, and Washington. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

69. Canada—Hy Chinks, representing Nov- 
Tex Reg’d. (wholesaler), 460 St. Catherine 
Street West, Room 308, Montreal, Quebec. 
is interested in representing United States 
tertile mills on an agency basis. Scheduled 
to arrive January 5, for a week’s visit. United 
States address: Hotel Commodore, Lexington 
Avenue and Forty-second Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

70. Union of South Africa—Max Einstein, 
representing Louis Silver & Co. (sales/indent 
agent), 149 Commissioner Street, Johannes- 
burg, is interested in direct representation 
of American rayon and cotton mills covering 
South Africa, for the following items: Cot- 
ton—blueprint, denim, duck, drill, cottonade, 
trouserings; rayon—plain and printed, dress 
material, fancy woven; gabardine. Sched- 
uled to arrive January 17, via New York 
City, for a month’s visit. United States ad- 
dress: Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, 101 West Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Philadelphia, and Hartford. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the tollowing trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Branch and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CUSTOMS DUTIES REVALORIZED FOR MOosT 
IMPORTS 


The Austrian Finance Ministry announced 
that effective on November 28, 1950, the 
import duties on certain items would be 
increased, according to a dispatch of Novem- 
ber 17 from the U. S Legation in Vienna. 

The unit of value for customs-duty pur- 


poses is the gold crown, currently convertible . 


to schillings at the rate of 4.68 schillings 
per crown. This conversion rate was based 
on a price of 15,394 schillings, which the 
National Bank had fixed for 1 kilogram of 
fine gold. 

With the recent abolition of the basic 
exchange rate of 14.40 schillings to the dollar, 
the price of gold was increased to 22,834 
schillings per kilogram, reflecting an ex- 
change rate of 21.36 schillings to the dollar. 
The Government accordingly proposes to in- 
crease the conversion rate for customs-tariff 
purposes to 6.96 schillings per crown. The 
higher rate would entail an increase in duties 
of 48.7 percent. The Finance Ministry, how- 
ever, is not expected to apply the new conver- 
sion rate to all items in the schedule, in the 
interest of avoiding substantial increases 
in the cost of living. 


Bermuda 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LEMON AND GRAPEFRUIT IMPORTS 
RESTRICTED 


Imports into Bermuda of lemons and 
grapefruit from dollar sources are prohibited, 
effective on November 20, 1950, according to 
Government notice No. 455, published in the 
Bermuda Official Gazette of November 25, 
1950. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PETROLEUM PropucTs: BILL To RalIsE 
CONSOLIDATED MINIMUM IMPorRT Duty 


The Committee on Economy, Transporta- 
tion, Communications, and Public Works of 
the Brazilian Congress has recently examined 
and expressed itself in favor of a bill to 
increase the consolidated import duty on 
petroleum products, with certain changes, 
which was first introduced in the Congress 
in November 1949. This information, pub- 
lished in the Diario do Congresso of Novem- 
ber 11, 1950, was transmitted in a dispatch 
of November 13 by the United States Embassy 
at Rio de Janeiro. 

The rates proposed in the bill for various 
petroleum products, in cruzeiros per legal 
ton, with present rates in parentheses, are 
as follows: Gasoline, 1,000 (825); kerosene, 
400 (380); fuel or combustible oils for 
internal-combustion motor (Diesel oil) and 
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illuminating oil for the manufacture of gas 
(gas-oil) and for wick lamps (signal oil), 
200 (85); and lubricating oils, plain, com- 
pound, and emulsions, 1,500 (470). The rate 
proposed, per net ton, for fuel oils for fur- 
naces or steam boilers is 200 (65). 

The bill stipulates that petroleum of do- 
mestic production shall pay a sole consump- 
tion tax equivalent to 80 percent of the fore- 
going rates. Both the consolidated import 
duty and the sole tax on domestic products 
are destined to the National Road Fund. 


RICE AND CORN: CHANGES IN BARTER 
TRANSACTIONS 


Inclusion of corn in barter transactions, 
up to a limit of 120,000 metric tons, was 
announced by the Export-Import Department 
of the Bank of Brazil on November 16, 1950, 
by notice No. 207, published on November 26 
and transmitted by the United States Em- 
bassy in Rio de Janeiro on November 28. 

By Presidential order, the export of rice 
and corn under barter will not be further 
considered by the Bank of Brazil, according 
to a telegram of December 15, 1950, from the 
Embassy. Applications already approved for 
which licenses have been granted are not 
affected by the order. 


List OF LICENSE-EXEMPT AGRICULTURAL 
Propucts To BE IsSUED SEMIANNUALLY 


A new list of agricultural commodities 
exempt from import license is expected to 
be prepared every 6 months by the Brazilian 
Ministry of Agriculture, states a dispatch of 
November 29, 1950, from the United States 
Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. In addition, 
these lists will include specific makes of 
agricultural machinery. 

A foreign manufacturer who wishes to 
have his machinery included on the lists 
should submit complete details of the ma- 
chinery to the Diretor Geral, Departamento 
Nacional de Produc&o Vegetal, Ministerio 
da Agricultura, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. The 
machinery may be approved for listing with- 
out being tested if it is possible for the com- 
mittee to determine the utility of the 
machinery to the agricultural economy of 
the country from the information submitted. 
In many instances, however, one or two 
units must be imported for testing purposes. 
In such cases, the Ministry of Agriculture 
notifies the import-licensing authorities that 
it concurs in the importation of these units 
for testing purposes and, upon application 
of the importer, the corresponding import 
license is issued. 

This procedure makes it necessary for a 
foreign manufacturer to have a representa- 
tive in Brazil to take care of all the details 
involved and to furnish any additional in- 
formation that may be required to insure 
listing of the specific machinery, as well 
as to import the units for testing purposes 
when required. 


PORTABLE AIR-CONDITIONING UNITs: 
IMPORTS PERMITTED UNDER BARTER 
Portable air-conditioning units, accessories, 


and parts, will be permitted importation 
into Brazil under barter, by Notice No. 208, 











of the Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil, published on November 27, 
1950, and transmitted by the U. S. Embassy 
in Rio de Janeiro in a dispatch of Novem- 
ber 28. Barter proposals may, however, be 
entered only by exclusive distributors of 
foreign makes and by traditional importers. 


British West Indies 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITIONAL COMMODITIES ON Basic LIST 
OF TRADE-LIBERALIZAIION PLAN 


At the request of the United States Gov- 
ernment, certain commodities in which the 
United States has a major supplying in- 
terest were added on December 20 to the 
list under the British West Indies Trade- 
Liberalization Plan (see boxed item on page 
9, FOREIGN COMME:CE WEEKLY of November 
27, 1950). 

The additions are: To the 50 percent list, 
cigarettes and mineral earth pigments; to 
the 3344 percent list, rayon fabrics, electric 
fans, radio apparatus, office appliances and 
parts, industrial chemicals, electrical house- 
hold refrigerators, freezers and parts, elec- 
trical household washing machines, manu- 
factured plastic products; to the 33% per- 
cent list but not applicable to Jamaica, cot- 
ton shirts, rayon dresses, and women’s cot- 
ton dresses. 


IMPORTATION OF CERTAIN SAMPLES INTO 
JAMAICA AUTHORIZED—CORRECTION 


Licenses will be granted in the future for 
the importation into Jamaica of bona fide 
trade samples in reasonable quantities not 
exceeding US$20 in value, by notice to im- 
porters No. 627, and not $20 (B. W. I. dol- 
lars), as reported on page 12 in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 11, 1950. 


LIvE FISH PROHIBITED IMPORTATION 
INTO JAMAICA 


Importation of live fish into Jamaica ex- 
cept those caught in waters adjacent to the 
island and brought in for the purpose of 
sale for human consumption is prohibited 
by proclamation No. 20 of 1950, dated Octo- 
ber 19 and published in the Jamaica Gazette 
of October 26. 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


CANADIAN DOLLARS ACCEPTED FOR SERVICES 
TO U. S. RESIDENTS 


Canadian residents may in the future ac- 
cept payment in either Canadian or United 
States dollars for services rendered to resi- 
dents of the United States, according to an 
announcement made by the Minister of Fi- 
nance on December 6, 1950. 

Heretofore Canadians performing services 
for United States residents have ordinarily 
been required to obtain payment in United 
States dollars only. Amendments made in 
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British Token Import Plan Continues in 1951 


Continuation of the British Token Import Plan in the United States during 1951 was 
announced by the British Board of Trade on December 13, 1950, and by the Office of 
International Trade, United States Department of Commerce, on December 14, 1950. 

This means that eligible United States manufacturers, or their authorized agents, are 
permitted to export to the United Kingdom during 1951 token shipments of specified com- 
modities, the general importation of which is prohibited by the British Government. 
United States manufacturers or agents eligible to participate are those having established 
prewar trade connection in England, Scotland, Wales, or Northern Ireland. 

One important revision in the plan permits importation of shipments valued at twice 
the amount heretofore permitted. Shipments are now permitted in an annual amount 
not to exceed 40 percent of the individual firm’s average annual shipments of the specified 
commodities to the United Kingdom during the base years 1936, 1937, and 1938. The 
amount previously permitted was only 20 percent. 

The British Board of Trade announced there would be no new additions to the list 
of approved commodities, the number of items remaining at 197, the same as in 1950. 
Included in this list of commodities are certain food and drink items; tobacco manufac- 
tures; specified products of leather, rubber, cotton, wool, linen, and synthetic fibers; 
wearing apparel; wood and paper products; specified manufactures of glass, clay, iron, 
steel, and aluminum; electrical apparatus; agricultural and garden machinery; photo- 
graphic goods; office supplies; sporting goods; and other miscellaneous items. 

The British trade arrangement was originally established with the United States in 
1946 and operates on a calendar-year basis. It is also applicable to several other countries 
having prewar trade connections in the United Kingdom. 

OIT acts as certifying agent of statements of eligibility and prewar exports submitted 
by United States firms under the plan. Certificates are issued by OIT, in the form of 
scrip, to qualified exporters. The certificate is then forwarded by the exporter to the 
British importer, who uses it in applying to the Government there for a permit to import 
the commodity. 

The certification procedure to be followed by OIT under the 1951 plan is similar to that 
followed in 1950. The same application form (IT-558) is being used and should be 
submitted to OIT as soon as possible. Certification begins immediately. 

The time for submitting applications remains the same as in previous years with the 
exception that the closing date for filing has been changed from September 30 to June 30. 
Applications received by OIT on or before April 30 will receive consideration as claims 
for full individual quotas for the year. Those received between April 30 and June 30 will 
entitle applicants to claims for scrip only in proportion to the number of months remain- 
ing in the calendar year 1951. No applications will be accepted after next June 30. 

British Token Import Plan application form IT-558 and the complete list of 197 
approved commodities are available upon request from Department of Commerce Field 





Offices, and from OIT, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 








the foreign-exchange-control regulations 
now permit the alternative of accepting pay- 
ment in Canadian dollars. 

The Minister stated that no change is be- 
ing made in the regulations governing cur- 
rencies acceptable in payment for exports of 
goods from Canada. As in the past, export- 
ers are required to obtain payment in United 
States dollars for shipments to the United 
States and other countries in the U. S. dol- 
lar area. 


SECURITY REGULATIONS ALTERED 


The Canadian Foreign Exchange Control 
Board announced on December 1, 1950, that 
it had eliminated its requirement that sales 
of Canadian preferred and common stocks 
paying dividends in United States funds 
could be purchased in Canada by United 
States and other nonresidents only against 
immediate full payment in United States 
funds. Effective immediately they are in 
effect placed in the same category as Cana- 
dian domestic stocks and corporation bonds. 
This means that they may be sold by resi- 
dents to nonresidents for payment in Cana- 
dian funds, on margin, or in exchange for 
any Canadian domestic securities. 

A corresponding change has been made in 
the regulations respecting securities payable 
exclusively in sterling. Until now Canadian 
residents have been permitted to deal in 
these securities with nonresidents of the 
United Kingdom only. Effective immedi- 
ately, however, bearer sterling securities may 
be sold to residents of the United States for 
payment in United States or Canadian funds 
or in exchange for other bearer sterling 
securities. 

The placing of Canadian preferred and 
common stocks paying dividends in United 
States funds in the same category as Cana- 
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dian domestic stocks and corporation bonds 
for exchange control purposes is a result 
of the unpegging of the Canadian dollar and 
making it freely convertible in United States 
exchange markets. By making the Cana- 
dian dollar freely convertible, the unofficial 
exchange market in New York, which was 
being fed in large part with the proceeds 
from the sale of property in Canada, was 
eliminated. Since a single value has been 
established for the Canadian dollar, the 
FECB has felt free to alter its regulations. 

The position of Canadian Government 
securities is unaffected by the new ruling, 
as it applies only to equities. Canadian do- 
mestic securities, that is, “Canadian pay,” 
could always be bought on the open market 
for Canadian dollars. Government securi- 
ties, which are “foreign pay,” continues in 
that category. 


NEWFOUNDLAND INSTITUTES SALES TAX 


Effective from November 15, 1950, all items, 
with certain exceptions, purchased domes- 
tically or imported by residents of the 
Province of Newfoundland for their own 
consumption or use will be subject to an 
assessment of 3 percent. The tax will be 
collected under authority of an act passed 
by the Provincial Assembly on December 7, 
1949, entitled Social Security Assessment 
Act, 1949. It is intended to furnish addi- 
tional revenue to cover social services, which 
have grown in volume in the past few years. 

The tax applies at the retail level, and 
every vendor at that level is responsible for 
collection. The 3-percent tax will also be 
imposed on goods, other than bona fide gifts, 
imported by a Newfoundland resident for 
his own consumption or use or for the con- 
sumption or use of other persons at his ex- 
pense, or as the agent for a principal who 


desires such goods for his own consumption 
or use. In such cases the importer will be 
required to report the matter in writing to 
the Deputy Minister of Finance, furnishing 
him with invoices and other information 
regarding the importation. At the same 
time, the importer will be required to re- 
mit the same assessment as would have been 
payable if the property had been purchased 
at retail in Newfoundland. 

Certain blanket exemptions from the tax 
will be allowed on the following items, 
whether domestic or imported: 

1. Periodicals, newspapers, et cetera, re- 
tailing at less than 15 cents a copy, even 
when subscriptions were taken. 

2. Wood sold for fuel. 

3. Food products, including animal prod- 
ucts, sold for human consumption off the 
premises of the vendor. 

4. Chemicals for use in manufacturing; 
other products for use in manufacturing, or 
to be incorporated or used with articles for 
retail sale. The latter provision would cover 
paper or cloth bags, wrapping paper, and 
string used by a vendor on retail articles 
for delivery to customers. 

5. Used household goods brought into the 
Province by a new incoming resident, within 
6 months, if owned by him prior to taking up 
residence in the Province. 

6. Stocks, bonds, securities, railway rolling 
stock, et cetera. 

7. Gasoline. 

8. Boats under 200 tons and certain other 
supplies purchased by commercial fishermen, 
for use solely in their occupation. 

9. Seeds, fertilizers, and certain farm 
equipment and machinery purchased by 
bona fide farmers for use in the production 
of crops, livestock, et cetera. 

10. Medical supplies and appliances, in- 
cluding dentures, et cetera, sold on prescrip- 
tions. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


STEEL CONTROLS ESTABLISHED 


Canada’s hope that it could control the 
distribution and use of steel under a volun- 
tary system without formal controls has been 
abandoned because of the abrupt changes on 
the Korean battle fronts and their repercus- 
sions on United States commodity-control 
policy. Although Canadian steel output has 
more than doubled in the past 10 years, the 
country is still dependent on the United 
States for between 25 and 30 percent of its 
steel requirements. As a result, the first 
materials-control orders issued under the Es- 
sential Materials (Defense) Act control the 
distribution and use of steel. These orders 
are largely patterned after United States 
measures. 

In one order, effective January 1, 1951, the 
Government has banned the sale of steel for 
use in the construction of buildings for 
amusement, entertainment, or recreational 
purposes, and for the merchandising, stor- 
age, or manufacture of liquors, spirits, beers, 
and wines. Manufacturers of cigarettes, ci- 
gars, carbonated beverages and confectionery 
other than bakery products, and the erection 
of outdoor advertising signs also will be de- 
nied the use of new steel. Special appli- 
cations will have to be made in connection 
with any project for which the steel has been 
partially delivered. Steel will not be re- 
stricted for ordinary repair and maintenance 
purposes, nor will housing construction be 
affected by the ban. 

The other order, effective December 1, 1950, 
provides for priority assistance for the pro- 
curement of steel for defense contracts. 
Holders of defense contracts requiring steel 
materials for the completion of such con- 
tracts may make application to the newly 
established Steel Division, Department of 
Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, for authoriza- 
tion of a priority for supply of such mate- 
rials. In approved cases, a steel-priority au- 
thorization bearing a case number for identi- 
fication purposes will be issued to the appli- 
cant and will entitle him to priority of supply 
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of steel materials in the quantities and of 
the types and at the rates of delivery speci- 
fied in the authorization. 

A defense contract for the purpose of these 
controls has been defined as follows: 

(1) A contract so designated by the Can- 
adian Commercial Corporation; Canadian 
Arsenals, Ltd.; Defense Construction, Ltd.; 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation; 
Department of Transport; or National Re- 
search Council (acting on behalf of the 
Atomic Energy Control Board or Department 
of National Defense) ; 

(2) Any contract classified as a defense 
contract by authorized United States Gov- 
ernment agencies; 

(3) Any other contract designated by the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce as a defense 
contract; or 

(5) Any subcontract of such contracts. 

The materials covered in the control order 
are pig iron (basic, foundry, or malleable) ; 
iron or steel in the form of ingots, blooms, 
billets, slabs, sheets, strips, plates, bars, rods, 
rails, bands, hoops, structural shapes, piling, 
piping, tubing, wire, or wire product. 

In order to exercise full control over end 
use import permits will be required ef- 
fective from January 1, 1951, for the fore- 
going listed steel materials. 


SCHEDULE III Import RESTRICTIONS 
ABOLISHED 


It was announced in Ottawa on December 
15, 1950, that schedule III of the Exchange 
Conservation Act import restrictions would 
be abolished, effective January 2, 1951. This 
removes the requirement of an import license 
for a long list of capital goods on which con- 
trol was imposed early in 1948 in consequence 
of the 1947 dollar shortage. 

It was announced in October (see ForREIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY for October 16, 1950) that 
the remaining items of schedules I and II, 
limiting imports of consumer goods, would 
be lifted January 2, 1951. All of the restric- 
tions on imports for dollar-saving reasons, 
therefore, have been ended. 

It is to be noted, however, that beginning 
January 2, certain steel items will require 
an import license because of the shortage of 
supply, which demands control of end use. 
(See item: Steel Controls Established.) No 
announcement has been made as to the 
import-control status of pork and pork 
products, which may continue under license 
requirement under the authority of the 
Export and Import Permits Act. 


SHEETS FOR PLAYING Carbs: Duty STATus 


By Order-in-Council P. C. 5744, dated De- 
cember 4, 1950, wholly or partially litho- 
graphed or printed sheets imported by man- 
ufacturers of playing cards for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of playing cards in their 
own factories will be permitted entry from 
the United States at 20 percent ad valorem 
during the period August 1, 1950, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1951, under tariff item No. 864. Im- 
ports from British Empire countries will be 
dutiable at 15 percent, and imports from 
general-tariff countries will be dutiable at 
35 percent. Such sheets have previously 
been dutiable under tariff item No. 194 at 7 
cents a pack if imported from the United 
States, 5 cents a pack but not in excess of 
15 percent ad valorem if imported from 
British Empire countries, and 8 cents a pack 
if imported from other sources. Finished 
packs of playing cards will continue to be 
dutiable under tariff item No. 194. 





Western Germany’s total exports of phar- 
maceutical products to the United States in 
the first 7 months of 1950 were valued at 
1,400,000 Deutschemarks. 


January 1, 1951 


Ceylon 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTS FOR CHARITABLE DISTRIBUTION 
RECEIVE SPECIAL Duty TREATMENT 


Although imports into Ceylon for chari- 
table distribution are dutiable, the customs 
authorities are prepared to consider the 
merits of each case and in bona fide cases to 
reduce the assessed value to a nominal fig- 
ure, according to information received from 
the U. S. Embassy in Colombo. 


Chile 


COMMERCIAL ACTIVITY CONTINUES 
To DECLINE 


A further decline in commercial activity 
in Chile was evident in November. Summer 
buying was delayed by unseasonably cold 
weather, increasing controls on bank and 
consumer credit, and the reduced money 
supply resulting from new taxes and in- 
creased levies under existing taxes. 

In the first 10 months of 1950 Chilean 
exports amounted to 1,074,000,000 gold pesos, 
as compared with 1,212,000,000 in the like 
period of 1949; imports totaled 933,000,000 
pesos, as compared with 1,169,000,000 pesos 
in the 1949 period. The export figures do 
not include shipments of gold amounting to 
28,000,000 pesos in the January—October pe- 
riod of 1950, and 43,000,000 in the 1949 period. 


Foop PRICES RISE; WHEAT SHORTAGE 
EASED 


A substantial increase in price indexes 
was anticipated in November. The price of 
wheat at the beginning of the 1950-51 har- 
vest was fixed at 470 paper pesos per metric 
quintal (unbagged), placed at Santiago, as 
compared with 395 pesos last year. Flour 
and bread prices were raised accordingly. 
Practically all fresh fruit and vegetable 
prices have been raised in recent weeks, and 
increases in imported food products in- 
cluded a rise of from 15 pesos to 92.80 pesos 
per kilogram in the price of coffee during 
the past 2 months. 

The shortage of wheat and flour in the 
central zone of Chile was eased by the ar- 
rival of shipments from Canada and Argen- 
tina and would be further alleviated by the 
new harvest which began in December. To 
take care of the southern zone, where har- 
vesting begins somewhat later, the Institute 
of Agricultural Economy has requested au- 
thorization for the importation of an addi- 
tional 300,000 metric quintals, which would 
increase total imports of wheat in 1950 to 
1,500,000 metric quintals. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The formal opening of Compafiia de Acero 
del Pacifico’s Huachipato steel plant near 
Concepcion was the most important indus- 
trial development of the month. This cere- 
mony, attended by a large number of Chilean 
and foreign officials, was of particular im- 
portance to Chile as the first really important 
step in its industrialization plans. Huachi- 
pato iron and steel production is expected 
to exceed 200,000 metric tons in 1951. 

The Ministry of Economy and Commerce 
has received for consideration applications 
for the establishment of a sewing-machine 
factory in Chile with Italian capital partici- 
pation, clock and watch factories with Ger- 
man and Swiss capital, and a modern sawmill 
with Belgian capital. An important Chilean 
plywood manufacturer closed temporarily 
because of high production costs and foreign 
competition. Production at several other 
important manufacturing plants, including 
the largest tire factory, was halted by strikes. 

The Corporacién de Fomento de la Pro- 
duccién (Chilean Development Corporation) 


announced that it planned to double its 
budget of expenditures in 1951, as compared 
with 1950, although some cuts may be ex- 
pected in view of the Government's desire to 
reduce the fiscal deficit. The principal pro- 
grams under consideration by the corpora- 
tion in its 1951 budget of 2,'700,000,000 paper 
pesos include further electrification, the 
petroleum-development project, irrigation, 
mechanization of agriculture, establishment 
of a beet-sugar industry, and construction 
of tourist hotels. 


NEw BasIc EXCHANGE-CONTROL LAW 


The new basic law on foreign-exchange 
control was promulgated on November 21 
as law 9839 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of April 24, 1950, for preliminary announce- 
ment of this law). Official comment regard- 
ing the intent of the new law has empha- 
sized the following points: (1) The Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council (Condecor) 
now has power to control all foreign-ex- 
change transactions, including those for- 
merly effected through the “free market”; 
(2) the Council has the power to authorize 
imports of foreign capital under conditions 
which will assure the return abroad of pro- 
fits and amortization; (3) the Council may 
authorize imports and exports at a free- 
market rate of exchange; (4) supervision of 
Condecor, both with regard to foreign-trade 
control and the establishment of exchange 
rates, is vested in the Ministry of Economy 
and Commerce; (5) the administrative re- 
organization of Condecor, begun early in 
1950, seems now to be completed. 


NITRATE PRODUCTION HIGH 


October production of 152,608 tons of ni- 
trate was the highest of the year, and the big 
Pedro de Valdivia Plant, which normally 
accounts for some 40 percent of the country’s 
output, reported the highest production for 
any month in postwar years. September 
and October iron-ore output of somewhat 
over 300,000 short tons represented a 20- 
percent increase over the January—August 
average. Coal output remained about con- 
stant during October and November, but 
copper production was expected to have de- 
clined, because of a show-down at the Chile 
Exploration Co. mine.—U. S. Emsassy, San- 
TIAGO, Dec. 8, 1950. 


Colombia 


Commodity Controls 


RATIONING OF TIRES AND TUBES 
DISCONTINUED 


The rationing system for rubber tires and 
tubes for automotive vehicles was discon- 
tinued by resolution No. 520, dated November 
25, 1950, of the Colombian National Office 
of Price Control, states a dispatch from the 
United States Embassy in Bogota. This 
resolution canceled the provisions of resolu- 
tion No. 426 of September 9, 1950, of the 
Price Control Office, which had established 
the rationing system (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of October 30, 1950). The maximum 
price provisions for tires, contained in reso- 
lution No. 481 of October 21, 1950, however, 
were not affected by resolution No. 520, which 
provides that merchants and producers shall 
conform to the prices established. 

It is reported that, in repealing tire ration- 
ing, the Price Control Office recognized the 
validity of the arguments advanced by 
Colombian tire manufacturers and merchants 
that there is no actual shortage of tires in 
Colombia and that the existence of rationing 
served to increase, rather than correct, the 
tendency toward speculation and hoarding, 
and to foster black-market activities. Fur- 
thermore, the Price Control Office has neither 
the personnel, facilities, nor funds needed 
to conduct an effective rationing program. 
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Exchange and Finance 


REGULATIONS FOR IMPORTATION OF 
ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Regulations governing the use of the spe- 
cial exchange allocation for the importation 
of specified electrical household appliances, 
which was established by regulation No. 38 
of the Colombian Office of Exchange Con- 
trol, were modified by regulation No. 50 of 
November 13, 1950, states a dispatch from 
the United States Embassy in Bogota. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 16, 
1950, for an announcement of regulation 
No. 38.) 
+» The validity period of regulation No. 38 
was to terminate on October 31, 1950, but 
this date was extended to November 15, 1950, 
by regulation No. 47. (See Foreicn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of December 4.) Regulation 
No. 47 also provided that any unused bal- 
ances in the quotas established by regulation 
No. 38 for washing machines, floor polishers, 
and vacuum cleaners could be utilized for 
the importation of household electric re- 
frigerators of up to 10 cubic feet capacity. 
The validity period of regulations Nos. 38 and 
47 was extended by regulation No. 50 to 
December 16, 1950, and it was also provided 
that any unused balances in the quotas 
enumerated in regulation No. 47 may be used 
for the importation of the following appli- 
ances, reimbursable with exchange certifi- 
cates: Electrical mechanical appliances for 
household use weighing up to 15 kilograms 
each, except those included in the list of 
articles importable with official exchange; 
and electrical heating appliances (electric 
percolaters, lighters, toasters, heaters, and 
dryers), except those importable with official 
exchange. 

Importations against licenses granted un- 
der regulations Nos. 38, 47, and 50 will not 
be charged against the regular commercial 
quotas for the current year which began 
September 15, 1950. 


ALLOCATION FOR LIQuOR IMPORTS 


The allocation of US$300,000 for the im- 
portation into Colombia of liquors other 
than whisky, which was established by regu- 
lation No. 44 of the Office of Exchange Con- 
trol and scheduled for expiration on Novem- 
ber 15, 1950, was extended until December 
16, 1950, states a dispatch from the United 
States Embassy in Bogota. The extension 
was authorized by regulation No. 51 of No- 
vember 15, issued by the Exchange Control. 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 6, 1950, for an announcement of regula- 
tion No. 44.) 


IMPORTATION OF PRINTING MACHINERY 
WITH OFFICIAL EXCHANGE AUTHORIZED 


Licenses for the importation of printing 
machinery and equipment by publishing 
firms will be reimbursable entirely at the 
official rate of exchange, under the provisions 
of resolution No. 68 of the Colombian Office 
of Exchange Control, states a dispatch from 
the United States Embassy in Bogota. Reso- 
lution No. 68 of November 7, 1950, approved 
by decree No. 3442 of November 17, supersedes 
resolution No. 48 of June 2, 1950, which pro- 
vided for imports of such equipment, reim- 
bursable entirely with official exchange, but 
limited this privilege to publishing firms 
with a capital of less than 100,000 pesos and 
the value of imports to less than US$50,000. 
(See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 24 
and August 7, 1950, for an announcement of 
resolution No. 48 and its correction.) 

By resolutions Nos. 48 and 68, special bene- 
fit has been granted printing establishments; 
otherwise only 80 percent of the value of 
licenses for printing machinery would be re- 
imbursable with official exchange and the 
remaining 20 percent with exchange certifi- 
cates, in accordance with resolution No. 29 
of February 1, 1950, (See ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 20, 1950.) 
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EXCHANGE ALLOCATION FOR IMPORTS OF 
AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 


A special exchange allocation of US$4,000,- 
000 for the importation of specified agricul- 
tural machinery was established by regula- 
tion No. 52 of the Colombian Office of Ex- 
change Control, states a dispatch from the 
United States Embassy in Bogota. Regula- 
tion No. 52, dated November 17, 1950, pro- 
vides for the importation at the official rate 
of exchange of the following agricultural 
machinery, implements, and parts: Trac- 
tors, plows, tillers, harrows, middle-breakers, 
listers, planters, seeders, drills, cultivators, 
choppers, sprayers, cultipackers, dusters, fer- 
tilizer-spreaders, threshers, mowers, stalk- 
cutters, combines, croppers, rakes, windrow- 
ers, dozers, stump-pullers, binders, corn- 
shellers, agricultural pumps with or without 
motors, grain classifiers and driers, ensilage 
cutters, levelers, terracers, scrapers, burr and 
hammer mills, farm wagons, tractor-powered 
accessories such as drillers, loaders, and saws, 
and pulverizers. 

The allocation is to be distributed among 
exclusive factory distributors of farm ma- 
chinery, with a basic quota of $25,000 as- 
signed to each manufacturer and the re- 
mainder divided among manufacturers in 
proportion to their exports to Colombia of 
such machinery, implements, and parts dur- 
ing the period September 1, 1947, through 
September 30, 1950. A statement of exporta- 
tions to Colombia during that period, by type 
of equipment and value, was to be sub- 
mitted by each manufacturer to the Ex- 
change Control by December 16, 1950; this 
statement must be sworn to before a notary 
public, whose signature is in turn authenti- 
cated by a Colombian consulate or, where 
none exists, by that of another friendly 
nation. The manufacturers must divide 
their quotas among their exclusive distribu- 
tors in Colombia who have stores open to 
the public offering such machinery and 
parts and repair services. 

Distributors must present applications for 
the importation of repair parts for at least 
20 percent of the value of their total applica- 
tions for machinery, implements, and parts, 
which total must not exceed their assigned 
quotas. Any violation of maximum prices 
which may be established for this equipment 
will result in the suspension of import- 
licensing privileges for up to 1 year. 

A guaranty deposit in the Stabilization 
Fund of 20 percent of the value of each li- 
cense will be required. The special alloca- 
tion established by regulation No. 52 may be 
utilized until January 31, 1951. 

See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
23, 1950, for an announcement of regulation 
No. 40, establishing an allocation for the 
importation of specified agricultural ma- 
chinery, which was effective until October 
14, 1950.) 


EXCHANGE ALLOCATION FOR TRUCK IMPORTS 


A special exchange allocation of US$5,000,- 
000 was established for the importation of 
cargo-carrying automotive vehicles (trucks, 
chassis, panel trucks, pick-ups, and dump 
trucks) by regulation No. 48 of the Co- 
lombian Office of Exchange Control, states 
a dispatch from the United States Embassy 
in Bogota. Regulation No. 48, which was 
originally prepared on October 30, 1950, but 
the issuance of which was delayed until No- 
vember 27, provides for the distribution of 
the allocation in the following manner: (a) 
$2,000,000 to be divided among authorized 
distributors in proportion to import licenses 
grantéd them from February 22 through June 
30, 1950; (b) $50,000 for each manufacturer 
for each make of truck, provided licenses 
issued to the respective distributors during 
the base period totaled over $100,000, or, in 
case the licenses amounted to less than 
$100,000, $25,000 for each manufacturer; and 
(c) $2,000,000, to be divided among trans- 
portation companies and cooperatives estab- 
lished prior to the date of regulation No. 48. 


Up to 20 percent of the quotas established 
in accordance with provisions (@) and (0) 
above may be used for vehicles of less than 
4-ton capacity; the remaining 80 percent 
must be used for vehicles of 4- to 10-ton 
capacity. 

Within 15 days after notification of their 
quotas in accordance with provision (b), 
manufacturers must advise the Office of 
Exchange Control how these quotas are to 
be distributed. 

As for distribution of the quota for trans- 
portation companies and cooperatives, a ques- 
tionnaire has been circulated among them, 
on which their individual quotas will be 
based; the questionnaires were to be returned 
by December 16, 1950. The licenses will be 
issued directly to the members of the com- 
panies or cooperatives, but the vehicles must 
be imported through the accredited distribu- 
tor of the make of truck ordered. The sale 
within 6 months of the vehicles imported by 
transportation companies or cooperatives or 
the transfer of licenses will be punished by 
suspension for up to 1 year of import permits 
for both the seller and the buyer. 

The licenses authorized by regulation No. 
48 must be at the net dealer’s price, duly 
proven, and all importations must be made 
directly from manufacturers. Exchange will 
be granted at the official rate. A guaranty 
deposit in the Stabilization Fund of 20 per- 
cent of the value of each license will be 
required. 

Distributors receiving quotas under pro- 
visions (a) and (b) must utilize 15 percent 
of their quotas for the importation of re- 
placement parts. Transportation companies 
or cooperatives may utilize up to 15 percent 
of their quotas for the importation of parts. 

The period for utilization of this special 
allocation was originally to expire on Decem- 
ber 16, 1950. Since issuance of the regula- 
tion was delayed nearly a month, however, 
and since the questionnaire for transporta- 
tion firms was not to be returned until that 
date, it was believed certain that an extension 
of time would be granted by subsequent 
regulations. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BANANAS: NEw Export Duty SUSPENDED 


The export duty rate on bananas, which 
was fixed by the new Colombian customs 
tariff of July 1950, was suspended by decree 
No. 3437 of November 17, states a dispatch 
from the United States Embassy in Bogota. 
Decree No. 3437, promulgated in the Diario 
Oficial of November 27, suspends until 1957 
the export duty of 5 pesos per ton (equiva- 
lent to approximately 0.15 peso per stem) 
established in the new tariff and continues 
in effect the previous duty of 0.03 peso per 
stem. 

Inasmuch as the duty of 0.03 peso per stem 
was bound in certain contracts which re- 
main in effect until February 4, 1957, the in- 
crease in the export duty rate on bananas 
placed independent exporters in a less favor- 
able situation than the company with which 
the contracts had been negotiated. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


ScoPE OF EXCESS-PROFITS Tax CLARIFIED 


The basis for determining the collection 
of Colombia’s excess-profits tax was clari- 
fied by decree No. 3317 of October 31, 1950, 
states a dispatch from the United States 
Embassy in Bogota. Decree No. 3317, pro- 
mulgated in the Diario Oficial of November 
18, confirms the practice, generally but not 
unifo.mly followed heretofore, of excluding 
dividends from stocks of corporations or 
stock companies from the income on which 
the excess-profits tax is based, and excluding 
the corresponding capital stock from the 
basic patrimony (the excess-profits tax is 
based on the relationship between net in- 
come and basic patrimony). 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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This measure should prevent in the future 
a situation which has arisen several times, 
in which United States citizens owning 
shares in tax-paying Colombian companies 
have been required by local tax-collection 
offices to pay excess-profits tax on the profits 
from these investments, and subsequently 
have instigated lengthy legal proceedings for 
the refund of such taxes. 


Cuba 


NOVEMBER 1950 BUSINESS VOLUME SHOWS 
LITTLE CHANGE FROM OCTOBER 


The volume of business in November 1950 
closely approximated that of the preceding 
month. Retail sales were seasonally ahead 
of October and were 8-10 percent better than 
November 1949. Merchants are generally 
well-stocked but anticipate no difficulty in 
disposing of inventories when the sugar- 
grinding season gets under way. Collec- 
tions have been unusually slow in recent 
weeks, however, influenced to a great ex- 
tent by difficult transportation conditions 
in the interior as a result of cyclones and 
heavy rains. 

The demand for automotive vehicles has 
been well-maintained, and a significant in- 
crease in imports of trucks has been noted 
in anticipation of the sugar-grinding season. 
Imports of radio-receiving sets have been 
decreasing somewhat, compared with the like 
period of 1949 though recent retail sales are 
reported to have been satisfactory. Imports 
and sales of television sets continue at high 
volume, but prices are still too high to ap- 
peal to most middle-class families. 

Shipping-industry spokesmen calculate 
that in-bound and out-bound international 
cargo in the first 11 months of 1950 exceeded 
the totals for any full postwar year. The 
gain generally took place after May and is 
borne out by recently released governmental 
statistics showing that foreign trade in the 
first 6 months of 1950 was valued at 
$528,000,000, $5,500,000 higher than exports 
and imports in the first 6 months of 1949. 


PETROLEUM 


The price of fuel oil in Cuba was raised 
November 1 by 7 cents per barrel, in accord 
with earlier increases in marine rates. Pe- 
troleum marketers announced a _ further 
increase of 5 cents to $2.58 per barrel, to 
become effective December 9, for the same 
reason. Marketers also requested that the 
Cuban Government permit an increase in the 
controlled price of gas and Diesel oil. 

The Cuban Gulf Oil Co., which in Septem- 
ber postponed indefinitely the drilling of 
its second deep-well test, announced it would 
begin construction of a drilling platform in 
January 1951 and that the spudding of this 
well would take place in May or June. The 
new site, also in the Bay of Cardenas, is 
about 50 miles east of the first test well. 


TEXTILES 


Wholesale demand for both imported and 
domestic textiles continued slack in Novem- 
ber for the third straight month. Rainy 
weather, overstocking during the summer 
months, and lack of money on the part of 
wholesalers have presumably contributed to 
the inactivity. Possibly another significant 
factor is that there are thousands of yards of 
United States textiles lying uncleared in 
Cuban customhouses as a result of disa- 
greement between authorities and importers 
as to the base for assessment of the 9 percent 
gross sales tax. Textile wholesalers have 
reportedly emphasized that already some 
shops manufacturing apparel have begun to 
slow production because of lack of cloth, 
and that the situation would become acute 
during the month of December. 

Prices of imported and domestic textiles 
remained firm during the month. The do- 
mestic hosiery and lingerie industries re- 
ported poor sales to wholesalers again for 
the month of November, largely attributed to 
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continued bad weather; however, an im- 
provement was noted during the last week 
of the month. Although Cuba’s rayon man- 
ufacturer now is concerned for a continuing 
adequate supply of raw materials from the 
United States, textile manufacturers appear 
satisfied with Cuba’s quota of 19,000 bales of 
United States cotton for the August—March 
period. Their present high rate of produc- 
tion is likely to continue well into 1951, as 
they are now in the stocking-up period pre- 
ceding the season of greatest economic ac- 
tivity. A slow-down strike beginning in mid- 
November has reduced by two-thirds the rate 
of production in one mill making cotton 
blankets and twill but has had no apparent 
effect on the rest of the industry. 


METALS 


Production of metallurgical manganese 
ore, reduced sharply in October as a result 
of the rains, showed improvement in the 
third week of November as the Charco Redon- 
do mine got back into production, though at 
a much reduced rate. The December rate 
of production was not expected to equal the 
records of the first 9 months of 1950. Pro- 
duction of copper continued high in Novem- 
ber and was expected to do the same in De- 
cember. Reconditioning of the tungsten 
mine, inactive for approximately 7 years, on 
Cuba’s Isle of Pines, is expected to get under 
way early in 1951. 

Except for the chronic shortages of gal- 
vanized sheets and tin plate, iron and steel 
supplies are believed to be adequate for the 
next 3 months, following heavy shipments 
both from Europe and the United States. 
European suppliers, however, are now 
reported to have discontinued active solici- 
tation of orders. 


LABOR 


There were no significant changes in the 
employment situation nor in the general 
labor picture during November. Living 
costs remained at a high level, increases 
ranging from 10 to 20 percent being author- 
ized by the Government on specific food 
items. 

There were some work stoppages and 
slow-down movements among laboring 
classes, the most serious problems arising 
among the transport workers. Wage and 
hour disputes between management and 
bus-operating personel resulted in labor dis- 
turbances and the intervention of the Auto- 
buses Modernos, S. A., of Habana. 

A bill providing for payment of a Christ- 
mas bonus to Government workers became 
law during the month. Government workers 
will derive benefits from the law in varying 
degrees. Employees whose basic monthly 
salary is less than $136 will receive a bonus 
of 50 percent of their monthly earnings. 
Employees earning more than $136 but not 
more than $450 per month will receive a 30 
percent bonus, and those whose salary is in 
excess Of $450 will be entitled to a bonus of 
20 percent. The new law, which presumes 
the disbursement of some $8,000,000, was 
effective during 1950 and will continue in 
1951 and no doubt will lead to further in- 
flation. This trend is even further empha- 
sized by the introduction into Congress of a 
proposal which would compel all private 
firms to grant comparable bonus payments 
to employees and laborers. Opposition is 
strong, although one large company has al- 
ready announced acceptance of the plan and 
has earmarked $75,000 for this purpose. 


FINANCE 


November commercial bank clearances, in- 
cluding all but the final day of the month 
totaled $244,825,002, an average of $12,243,631 
per working day, a little lower than the 
October daily average of $12,517,367. 

Receipts under the ordinary and extraor- 
dinary budgets for the fiscal year 1950-51, 
which was initiated on July 1, 1950, totaled 
some $100,952,000 as of November 24, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures of the Min- 
istry of Finance. This was an increase of 


roughly 24 percent over the total receipts of 
about $81,314,000 reported a year earlier. 


AGRICULTURE 


Favorable weather conditions during the 
month gave badly saturated soils time to 
drain. Plantings of winter crops were, 
therefore, able to progress normally. The 
excessive September and October rains 
caused considerable damage to many farm 
roads, which were not completely repaired by 
December 1. 

Cuban tomato growers and exporters were 
optimistic over crop and marketing pros- 
pects for the coming season, largely because 
growers in Las Villas Province were finally 
able to prepare soil and commence plantings 
after several weeks’ delay. Exporters are 
hoping that they can move significant quan- 
tities of tomatoes to northern markets while 
the current high prices prevail. 

Loca: egg supplies were virtually exhausted 
by November 30 because the sharp increase 
in the price of United States eggs during re- 
cent weeks frequently precluded importa- 
tions for sale within the official retail ceiling 
of 4 cents per egg. In late November the 
Minister of Commerce endeavored to avert 
a critical egg shortage by authorizing a 
1-cent-per-egg increase in the retail ceiling 
price. Cuba will probably not have ade- 
quate supplies of domestic eggs before mid- 
January at the earliest. 

By late November there were definite signs 
that local rice importers were slowing down 
their ex-quota purchases of United States 
rice. During the 2 months since the close of 
the basic quota on October 1, these purchases 
have been large, amounting to at least 860,- 
000 and possibly to more than 1,000,000 
pockets. Harvesting of the Cuban rice crop 
got well under way during the month and, 
rice reportedly was reaching the mills in 
volume. 

The Tobacco Affairs Committee of the 
Cuban Senate in late November began public 
hearings professedly for the purpose of draw- 
ing congressional legislation which might co- 
ordinate and embody presidential decrees 
regulating the tobacco industry. Mechani- 
zation of the cigar industry, unemployment 
compensation, and cigar and cigarette prices 
will be among the more important matters 
aired at these hearings. 

At recent assemblies of coffee roasters there 
was general agreement to request authoriza- 
tion from the Cuban Minister of Agriculture 
to import about 107,000 bags (60 kilograms 
net each) of coffee beans to supplement sup- 
plies of Cuban-grown coffee. Authorization 
will probably not be given, inasmuch as the 
current shortage is due mainly to a trans- 
port problem. Feeder roads to coffee planta- 
tions were badly damaged by heavy rains in 
September, October, and early November. 
Coffee was expected to flow in large quanti- 
ties into marketing channels by mid-Decem- 
ber.—U. S. Embassy, HaBANA, Dec. 1, 1950. 


Czechoslovakia 
Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN-TRADE DEVELOPMENTS 


Czechoslovak foreign trade during the first 
9 months of 1950 was considerably below the 
level in the corresponding period of 1949, 
according to official statistics. During the 
first 9 months of the year, exports were 
valued at $536,000,000' and imports at $514,- 
000,000. Imports declined in value by 15 per- 
cent and exports by 7 percent, compared with 
the corresponding period in 1949. 

The contraction in total trade has resulted 
from decreased trade with Western Europe 
and oversea countries. Trade with the 
U. S. S. R. and the Soviet bloc has, on the 
other hand, increased in value to about 50 
percent of the total trade. 

United States trade with Czechoslovakia 
has fallen to a new low. According to U. S. 
Census figures, United States exports to 
Czechoslovakia dropped from $16,116,000 
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during the first 9 months of 1949 to $9,640,000 
in the corresponding period of 1950, reach- 
ing the unprecedently low level of $164,000 
in September 1950. 

Principal United States exports to Czech- 
oslovakia during January-September 1950 
were raw cotton ($5,084,000); machinery and 
vehicles ($1,185,000); chemicals and related 
products ($768,000); and tobacco ($723,000), 
accounting in all for 78 percent of the total 
value of exports. Raw cotton which has long 
been the United States principal export to 
Czechoslovakia is no longer freely exportable, 
because of changing supply conditions, and 
may now be shipped only in accordance with 
published quotas. No cotton has been 
shipped to Czechoslovakia since the end of 
July. 

United States imports from Czechoslo- 
vakia rose from $14,572,000 in the period 
January—September 1949 to $20,065,000 dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1950, but 
the trend here too is declining. Imports 
fell from $8,918,000 in the first quarter of 
1950 to $5,457,000 in the third quarter. In 
September, imports were valued at only 
$1,641,000. Leading imports during the first 
9 months of the year were: Textiles ($6,647,- 
000), including $2,342,000 worth of jute and 
manufactures; hops ($2,820,000); precious 
and semiprecious stones and imitations 
($1,634,000); precious metals and jewelry 
($1,354,000); furs and manufactures ($1,500,- 
000). The foregoing items accounted for 
Over two-thirds of the total value of imports 
for consumption, 


Dominican Republic 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DOMESTIC-FIBER FOOTWEAR: EXPORT 
LICENSING ABOLISHED 


The export-licensing requirement estab- 
lished in 1942 in the Dominican Republic 
on exports of footwear (decree No. 285) has 
been abolished in the case of footwear made 
entirely of domestic sisal hemp or other 
vegetable fibers cultivated and processed in 
the Republic, according to decree No. 6874, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of October 
19, 1950. 

|For previous announcement see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 12, 1942.] 


Eeuador 


Exchange and Finance 


New EXCHANGE SYSTEM WITH 15-SUcRES- 
PER-DOLLAR PARITY ANNOUNCED 


The Ecuadoran Government has. an- 
nounced a new exchange system, approved 
by the International Monetary Fund and 
effective December 1, 1550, which changes 
the par value of the sucre from the former 
13.50 sucres to 15 sucres per United States 
dollar, according to recent dispatches from 
the United States Embassy at Quito. 

Other related exchange measures included 
in the new system and approved by the 
Fund are the following: (1) Unification of 
exchange rates for most imports (category A) 
and all but minor exports at the new parity; 
(2) taxes of 33 and 44 percent of c. i. f. value, 
respectively, on imports in lists B and C, 
such taxes to remain until transferred to 
the customs tariff system; (3) maintenance 
of the present free market for most in- 
visible transactions and the transfer to that 
market of insurance receipts and payments 
previously dealt with in the official market; 
and (4) maintenance of the compensation 
system for minor exports for a maximum 
period of 1 year, during which time articles 
are to be eliminated from the system and 
the scope is not, in any case, to be increased. 

In effecting the foregoing changes, the 
Ecuadoran Government believes that such 
measures will establish the par value of the 
sucre On a more realistic level and accomp- 
lish a considerable simplification in the 
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multiple-rate structure, and that, further- 
more, the new system will improve the 
country’s competitive position in foreign 
markets without increasing the cost of 
imports. 

The new system eliminates all old taxes 
(the 4 percent tax on imports, the 1-sucre- 
per-dollar tax, the 2 percent tax on exports, 
and the 5-sucre exchange surcharge) with 
the exception of the 1 percent exchange dif- 
ferential. The effective selling rates for ex- 
change for the various categories of imports 
will be as follows: 


List A (essential) : Par value plus 1 percent 
differential—effective rate 15.15. 

List B (semiessential): Par value plus 1 
percent differential, plus a 33 percent tax 
on c. i. f. value—effective rate 20.10 
sucres per dollar. 

List C (luxury): Free-market rate (cur- 
rently 18.50 sucres per dollar) plus a 44 
percent tax on c. i. f. value computed on 
the basis of the par value—effective rate 
25.10 sucres per dollar. 


With the exception of a few minor exports 
(such as hardwoods, mangrove bark, ivory 
nuts, balsa wood, and rugs), which will con- 
tinue to be effected on a compensation basis, 
export proceeds will be liquidated at the par 
value of 15 sucres per dollar. Imports under 
the compensation system (such as automo- 
biles, wines and liquors, cotton textiles) will 
be subject to the 44 percent ad valorem tax 
applied to List C imports. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 5, 
1947, July 12, 1947, and March 6, 1950, for 
previous announcements concerning Ecua- 
dor’s 1947 Emergency Exchange Law. | 


Finland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH HUNGARY SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Hungary. ) 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COTTON: PRIVATELY FINANCED IMPORTS 
TEMPORARILY SUSPENDED 


Cotton imports into France from the 
United States have been temporarily limited 
to those fir ced with ECA dollars, and ap- 
plication import licenses for United 
State: cotton purchased through private 
financing will no longer be accepted in 
France, according to an announcement 
published in the Journal Official of Novem- 
ber 16, 1950, and a report of November 21 
from the U. S. Embassy at Paris. 

This temporary suspension of licensing of 
privately financed cotton imports is for the 
purpose of ensuring a steady supply to the 
French cotton industry in view of the estab- 
lishment of United States cotton export 
quotas. 


TOURISTS’ DOLLAR PURCHASES FOR EXPORT: 
EXEMPTION FrRoM SALES TAXES EXTENDED 


The temporary exemption from sales taxes, 
up to 13 percent ad valorem, of tourists’ 
dollar purchases in France for export has been 
extended until January 31, 1951, according 
to a report of November 8, 1950, from the 
U. S. Embassy at Paris. 

This exemption had been granted for the 
period May 1 to October 31, 1950, by Notice 
(Avis) No. 456 of the French Exchange Office, 
published in the French Journal Officiel of 
May 1, 1950. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 5, 
1950, for announcement of exemption. | 





Finland’s monthly wholesale price index 
for fertilizers rose 43 points from August to 
September 1950, or from 650 to 693. (1935=— 
100.) 


French Guiana 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN CIRCULATION AND EXPORT TAXES 
ABOLISHED 


The circulation tax applicable in French 
Guiana on native gold, rosewood oil, and 
balata gum, as well as the special ad valorem 
tax on exports, has been abolished by decree 
dated November 13, 1950, published in the 
Journal Officiel de la Republique Francaise 
of November 17, 1950. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 
29, 1948, for previous announcement. | 


Germany. Western 


Exchange and Finance 


Funps May BE HELD IN TRUST FOR 
FOREIGNERS 


Notaries, lawyers, and other persons who 
normally serve as custodians or administra- 
tors for foreigners may be licensed by the 
Bank Deutscher Laender to receive payment 
on behalf of such foreigners, according to 
Bank Deutscher Laender announcement No. 
6060/50 of October 30, 1950. The money is 
to be deposited in a special account in a 
West German financial institution. 

This type of account will prove useful when 
a foreign creditor wishes to assure payment 
by a German debtor during the period in 
which the foreign-exchange license authoriz- 
ing such payment is pending. 

An application to transfer funds from the 
special account to either a blocked account 
or abroad must be made by either the payer 
or the administrator on or before the date 
on which the special account is established. 

The administrator must keep the funds 
separate from his own assets and must turn 
them over to the payer if the license is denied 
or to the foreigner if it is granted. The ap- 
plication must be made to a Landeszentral- 
bank, which will forward it, together with 
recommendations, to the Bank Deutscher 
Laender. 

(Copies of an English translation of an- 
nouncement No. 6060/50 are available from 
the Western European Division, Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.) 


Hungary 


Economic Conditions 


CABINET ACTS TO INCREASE COAL OUTPUT 


In the planned economy of Hungary, the 
coal industry occupies an important and 
necessary place. Although the output of 
coal in 1950 is stated to exceed the 1949 
production by 13 percent, the Ministry of 
Heavy Industry has indicated that the pres- 
ent rate of increase is not satisfactory, and 
if continued as at present, the development 
of general economy of the country may 
be retarded. The major reasons for the 
unsatisfactory development of coal produc- 
tion are insufficient mechanization (both 
at the coal faces and in opening new veins), 
absenteeism and lack of labor discipline, im- 
proper use of available manpower, and mi- 
gration from the mines by miners. 

In order to correct these conditions and 
to increase coal production, the Hungarian 
Cabinet Council issued a resolution on No- 
vember 22, 1950, calling for a 20-percent 
increase in production for 1951 over 1950. 
Under the resolution, mechanization of the 
mines is to be sharply increased, full utiliza- 
tion of manpower and equipment insured, 
and every Official encouragement given to 
men who desire to work in the mines. Allo- 
cation of coal supplies to wholesale consum- 
ers is to be reduced 5 percent, and plans are 
to be made to promote greater economy. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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The resolution also contains special in- 
ducements for miners by providing special 
bonuses, based on length of service, for those 
exceeding their norms, and for those com- 
pleting a year at work with no unauthorized 
absences. In addition, housing, work clothes, 
uniforms, special honors and medals, and 
a Miner’s Day are also provided by the reso- 
lution. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH FINLAND SIGNED 


Following negotiations conducted in Buda- 
pest, a trade agreement between Hungary 
and Finland was signed on November 25, 
1950, covering an exchange of goods during 
the period from January 1 to December 31, 
1951. Finnish exports to Hungary are ex- 
pected to amount to approximately $2,600,- 
000, and Hungarian exports to Finland, 
$2,800,000. 

Hungarian exports will consist chiefly of 
sugar, textiles, machinery, optical and pre- 
cision instruments, bicycle parts, Chemi- 
cals, medicines and medicinal herbs, and 
photographic paper, in exchange for Fin- 
nish exports of cellulose, mechanical pulp, 
newsprint, miscellaneous paper products, 
pit props, railroad sleepers, various wood 
products, prefabricated houses, and machines 
and apparatus. 


India 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LICENSE STATUS OF CERTAIN CLOTH 


During the first half of 1951, licenses will 
continue to be granted freely in India for 
the export of coarse and medium cloth to 
hard-currency countries and a quota of 100,- 
000,000 yards may be exported to soft-cur- 
rency countries, according to a notification 
issued by the Indian Ministry of Commerce 
on November 20, 1950. 


Indonesia 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports from Indonesia in September to- 
taled 724,380 metric tons valued at US$69,- 
946,572 (converted at the official rate of 3.8 
rupiahs = US$1), compared with 807,664 tons 
valued at US$85,752,791 in August. This 
decrease was partly a result of the estate 
workers’ strike in Java which impaired pro- 
duction of rubber, tea, coffee, and other 
estate products during the month. The 
latest available import statistics are for the 
month of August, when 194,730 metric tons 
of commodities valued at US$33,942,894 were 
imported. 

The trade in petroleum and petroleum 
products continued to show a substantial im- 
provement during 1950, as compared with the 
preceding year, and average monthly exports 
are now above the 1938 level. Exports in 
September showed a temporary drop as com- 
pared with August. Because of import re- 
quirements of crude petroleum for refining, 
as well as of aviation gasoline—which items 
are still not produced in sufficient quantities 
locally—average monthly imports of petro- 
leum products are still larger than total an- 
nual prewar imports. 


FoOoD AND AGRICULTURE 


The early west monsoon rainy season 
enabled field preparations and planting of 
sawah rice to be stepped up in October. The 
first official 1950 estimate of sawah rice pro- 
duction shows a slightly lower production 
than in 1949. Maximum whoesale rice prices 
were prescribed on October 10 in order to pre- 
vent further price increases. Rains have 
seriously affected tobacco harvesting and pro- 
duction in East Java. Sugarcane crushing 
was expected to be completed in November, 
but revised figures of 1949-50 sugar produc- 


January 1, 1951 


tion (270,000 metric tons) are lower than 
previously estimated because of continued 
thefts, unfavorable weather conditions, and 
labor difficulties. An increased sugar area 
is expected for 1950-51, and production may 
reach 450,000 tons. 


LABOR 


The first negotiated labor agreement in 
the history of the Republic was signed in 
October by representatives of the General 
Agricultural Syndicate (ALS) and the Estate 
Workers Union (SARBUPRI), ending the 
month-long strike of estate workers in Java 
and Sumatra. The Labor Ministry has issued 
a series of directives to be used as the basis 
for negotiations in the future, and represent- 
atives from the Mediation Service have taken 
an active part in settlement of strikes that 
occurred during the month. 

The Labor Ministry has under considera- 
tion a series of new labor laws to replace 
regulations in effect before the unification of 
Indonesia on August 17. Considerable con- 
fusion has arisen because of the difference in 
laws applying in the various Federal states of 
the former United States of Indonesia. 


FINANCE 


According to a preliminary statement of 
the Ministry of Finance, the country’s in- 
debtedness increased by 79,000,000 rupiahs 
during the period August 30 to October 4 to 
a total of 5,694,000,000 rupiahs. 

Government revenues from taxes, customs, 
and excise duties in the first 8 months of 1950 
totaled 1,480,000,000 rupiahs, as compared 
with 624,000,000 rupiahs in the corresponding 
period of 1949. 

The weekly balance sheets of the Java Bank 
for September 26 and October 25 reveal an 
increase of 81,172,000 rupiahs in the Bank’s 
advances to the Indonesian Government, now 
totaling 2,206,059,000 rupiahs, and an increase 
in currency circulation of 187,325,000 rupiahs, 
making the total 2,587,190,000 rupiahs.— 
U. S. Empassy, DJaKarTa, Batavia, Nov. 9, 
1950. 


Iraq 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN MACHINERY AND PARTS: IMPORTS 
FROM SCARCE-CURRENCY AREAS AUTHOR- 
IZED 


Notice No. 127 of 1950, issued by the Direc- 
torate General of Imports, Ministry of Fi- 
nance, and published in the Iraq Times on 
November 24, 1950, states that it has been 
decided not to fix any period for acceptance 
of applications for importation of the follow- 
ing articles from scarce-currency areas: 
Industrial machinery, excavating machinery, 
spare parts for industrial and excavating ma- 
chinery, beltings for industrial machinery. 
Importers concerned may submit their appli- 
cations for importation of the articles during 
any time of the year they desire. 


Italy 


FOREIGN TRADE APPROACHES BALANCE FOR 
First 9 MONTHs oF 1950 


Provisional figures for Italian foreign trade 
during the first 9 months of 1950 indicate 
imports of $1,070,000,000 and exports of $839,- 
000,000. Imports were more than 12 percent 
lower than during the like period of 1949, 
and exports were 1 percent less than in the 
1949 period. The September export figure of 
$112,600,000 is well above that for the pre- 
ceding month and for September 1949. Al- 
though during the two preceding years Ital- 
ian foreign trade had shown a net credit 
balance during the last month or two of the 
year, the period under review is the first time 
that an export surplus has been registered 
in September. The increased exports of $9,- 
600,000 to the United States in September 


are probably attributable in large part to 
shipments of a nonrecurrent nature stimu- 
lated by the immediate post-Korean market 
situation, such as textiles and certain min- 
eral and metal products. Advances have also 
been registered recently in other fields how- 
ever, such as accordions, sewing machines, 
hats and caps, canned tomatoes, and cheeses, 
in which the progress should be more per- 
manent, assuming high levels of United 
States demand. 

The trade agreement with Germany, ini- 
tialed in July, was signed in Rome on No- 
vember 9, with some changes in view of later 
OEEC and EPU developments. The agree- 
ment contains a commitment by both Gov- 
ernments to issue export licenses for speci- 
fied amounts of certain items, including the 
exportation to Italy by Germany of 950,- 
000 tons of coal quarterly during the first 6 
months of 1951. 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE 


Latest information indicates that the 1950 
sugar-beet crop may have reached record 
proportions as a result of greatly expanded 
acreage, despite somewhat adverse weather. 
Olive-oil production, on the other hand, is 
expected to be below average. 

Expropriation of land in the Sila (Cala- 
bria) was completed on schedule on Novem- 
ber 20; the total expropriated area amounts 
to about 190,000 acres. Several thousand 
acres have already been permanently as- 
signed to peasants in several communities; 
as the planting season approached, other 
lands were plowed and seeded by the Sila 
Authority and turned over temporarily to 
peasants on a crop-share contract pending 
definite settlement after the harvest. Sur- 
veying and planning will continue through- 
out the winter, so that allotments can be 
speeded next spring. 

Regional agencies are being organized for 
carrying out the “extract” land-reform law, 
and an official delimitation of the areas to be 
affected may be expected by the end of the 

ear. 

r The Sicilian Assembly, meanwhile, has ap- 
proved the regional land-reform law; al- 
though the official text is not yet available 
in Rome, it is said that it goes further than 
the national law in some respects (e. g., im- 
position of a maximum limit on holdings, 
reported to be 200 hectares). 

Another surprise move on the legislative 
front was the sudden revival of the law re- 
forming agrarian contracts, which had been 
partially approved by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties before the end of the last session. The 
purpose of this law is to make the terms of 
contracts more favorable to tenants and crop- 
pers through over-all national legislation. 
The Chamber passed the remainder of the 
articles by an overwhelming majority, but 
the bill still has to go to the Senate. 


POWER 


The electric-power situation, which ear- 
lier in the month had threatened to develop 
into a shortage requiring the imposition of 
rationing controls, because of the failure of 
the usually heavy fall rains to materialize 
in northern Italy, was alleviated somewhat 
around the middle of November by wide- 
spread rainfall. Although there is still con- 
siderable talk of the necessity for the imposi- 
tion of controls on power utilization to con- 
serve water resources, it has been announced 
that controls are not necessary at the pres- 
ent time.—U. S. Empassy, ROME, Nov. 28, 
1950. 


Libya 


Economic Conditions 


PoLicy ON FOREIGN PRIVATE INVESTMENT 


The policy of the United Kingdom is to 
welcome American capital investments in 
Cyrenaica and Tripolitania, according to a 
statement made by representatives of the 
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United Kingdom’s Foreign Office Administra- 
tion of African Territories during a recent 
meeting with officials of the United States 
Embassy at London. Several United States 
firms have shown interest in investing in 
Libya, and the meeting was arranged to as- 
certain general conditions affecting foreign 
private investment in that area. 

(Cyrenaica and Tripolitania form parts of 
the former Italian colony of Libya and at 
present are under separate British adminis- 
tration. An additional segment of Libya is 
the Fezzan, which is under French adminis- 
tration. A United Nations resolution of 
November 21, 1949, calls for the independence 
and unification of these areas not later than 
January 1, 1952.) 

Commenting on the investment climate in 
Cyrenaica and Tripolitania, the United King- 
dom representatives observed that no excep- 
tional or burdensome administrative regula- 
tions would be encountered by American 
capital in establishing a business enterprise. 
The only prerequisite for the establishment 
of any new business is the taking out of a 
trading license from the local municipal 
authorities if the enterprise is established in 
a municipality, or from the district officer if 
in a nonmunicipal area. 

Cyrenaica and Tripolitania have few re- 
strictive labor regulations at the present 
time, but the British Military Administra- 
tions plan to issue, in the near future, 
proclamations governing the organization 
and activities of trade unions and the ad- 
justment of trade disputes. The supply of 
labor was said to be adequate, with highly 
skilled Italian labor also available for new 
enterprises. Labor costs were stated to be 
generally low, although some increase in 
present costs is anticipated. 

With reference to taxation, it was stated 
that taxes, in general, are not heavy. For 
the most part, these consist of levies under 
the old Italian tax laws—a profits tax on 
business, varying from 1 to 12 percent, and a 
personal income tax, the rates amounting 
to 4 percent on incomes of workers and 8 
} recent on incomes of clerks and professional 
people. 

Because of the large annual trade deficits 
which Cyrenaica and Tripolitania have been 
accumulating, governmental controls on 
foreign trade are maintained; but in view of 
the Administration’s desire to increase dol- 
lar earnings, licenses to export to the United 
States are readily granted. Foreign-exchange 
transactions are likewise subject to strict 
governmental control, but the view was ex- 
pressed that no difficulty would be encoun- 
tered by American investors in remitting 
dollar profits. 


Mexico 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS DURING OCTOBER 
1950 


Business activity during October was nor- 
mal for the entire country. At certain 
points, the situation was especially favorable 
as a result of local circumstances. 

Around Reynosa, Torreon, and Matamoros, 
the heavy inflow of cash from sales of raw 
cotton at high world prices stimulated busi- 
ness. At Guaymas and Mazatlan, the 
shrimp-fishing season was well under way 
and record catches were being reported. 
Fishermen were receiving 5.50 pesos per kilo- 
gram for standard shrimp. Most of the catch 
was frozen for shipment to the United States. 

Conditions in Merida were exceptionally 
favorable because of the high exports of 
henequen, which amounted to 1,960 metric 
tons during the month. The chicle harvest 
was also good; already exports to the United 
States of chicle amounted to more than 1,075 
metric tons. 

The Agua Prieta and Nogales regions, ac- 
cording to reports, have not been doing as 
well. In Agua Prieta poor pasturage and idle 
meat-packing plants were holding business 
down. Steers for local consumption killed in 
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that area weighed but 150 kilograms, where- 
as the grades being purchased and packed by 
the Cananea canning plant had an average 
weight of 328 kilograms. This indicates what 
can be done in the way of improvement of 
livestock in Mexico should encouragement be 
given to the packing-house industry in the 
country. The Nogales area was adversely 
affected by slack in the tourist trade. It is 
expected, however, that a reversal of the 
trend will occur during November and De- 
cember, when the tourist and holiday trade 
normally picks up. 

Industrial activity in the region of Piedras 
Negras was good. Its flour mills and the steel 
plant were operating on full time. The Zinc 
plant at Nueva Rosita worked three 8-hour 
shifts daily, and the company exported 2,500 
metric tons of zinc smelter, half of which 
went to India, 650 tons to the United States, 
and the remainder, to other markets. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Mexico, pursuant to its policy of closer 
examination of the possibilities favoring 
association with the group of nations which 
have embraced the principles of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, named offi- 
cial observers at the sessions of GATT being 
held at Torquay, England. The findings of 
these observers should be of assistance to the 
Administration in plotting its future course 
in international trade relations. 

Peso values of Mexico’s foreign trade dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1950, which were 
published during the month, show substan- 
tial increases in nearly all categories of both 
imports and exports. Total imports were 
valued at approximately 2,966,000,000 pesos; 
exports during the same period totaled 2,905,- 
000,000 pesos. 

The largest single item of imports was 
represented by machinery and industrial 
equipment and implements, which totaled 
783,000,000 pesos in value compared with 
732,000,000 pesos in the like period of 1949. 

Materials of vegetable origin accounted for 
more than one-third of the total exports and 
were valued at 1,073,000,000 pesos in the first 
9 months of 1950, compared with 769,500,000 
pesos in the 1949 period. In addition to 
many other products, this group includes 
raw cotton, winter vegetables, coffee, fruits, 
and henequen. Exports of base metals 
reached 580,600,000 pesos, compared with 
557,900,000 pesos in the similar period of 
1949. 

Mexico’s foreign trade continued to be pre- 
dominantly with the United States, but 
there were evidences of increasing competi- 
tion in several lines of European origin. 
Chief items of competition with American 
merchandise are machinery, chemicals, sci- 
entific instruments, and automotive 
products. 

Final foreign-trade figures for the month 
of September show imports into Mexico val- 
ued at 378,800,000 pesos compared with ex- 
ports valued at 440,000,000, giving an export 
surplus of 61,200,000 pesos. 

Western Germany and Mexico signed a 
trade and payments agreement on October 2. 
The agreement specified that each country 
will endeavor to ship direct to the other 
products to the value of approximately $62,- 
000,000 per year. Mutual payments on any 
goods exchanged under the arrangement will 
be effected through a noninterest-bearing ac- 
count of the Bank of mexico with a provision 
for a $5,000,000 swing credit. Neither country 
binds itself by any specific commitments as 
to goods or services to be purchased. 


FINANCIAL 


The Mexican Treasury continued to accum- 
ulate gold and exchange reserves throughout 
October. During the latter part of the month 
the rate of accumulation was accelerated, 
probably in part because of the Korean sit- 
uation and partly as a result of heavy receipts 
for cotton exports. The situation gave rise 
to new rumors of revaluation of the peso, 
but such a change is considered highly im- 
probable by financial circles and economists. 
Bank deposits and circulation of currency 


increased, totaling 5,227,000,000 pesos at the 
end of September. Bank-check clearings 
showed the same trend, and for October 
amounted to 3,969,200,000 pesos, compared 
with 2,792,900,000 in October 1949. There 
was no important variation in the rate of 
dollar exchange; a plentiful supply of dol- 
lars held quotations close to 8.64 pesos to the 
dollar. The price of gold remained fairly 
steady just under US$38 per ounce. Silver, 
on the other hand, rose sharply following the 
Bank of Mexico’s suspension of silver sales 
on October 20. During the next few days the 
New York quotation rose by almost 714 U. S. 
cents. 

The closing price was 8014 U. S. cents per 
troy ounce at the end of the week. 

Collections were generally normal or bet- 
ter throughout the country, with only three 
points reporting them to be slow, i. e., Agua 
Prieta, Nogales, and Piedras Negras. 

It is estimated that the 1951 budget will 
not be more than 500,000,000 pesos in excess 
of that of 1950, which was 2,750,000,000 pesos. 
Receipts are expected to be greater than the 
probable budgeted increase. 

The Confederation of Chambers of Com- 
merce petitioned the Ministry of Finance and 
the Bank of Mexico for a larger share of 
bank credits for commercial operations, as 
distinguished from credits for industrial and 
other production. 


AGRICULTURE 


Conditions for agriculture were generally 
favorable in October, although rainfall was 
deficient in northern and central Mexico. 
The principal development of interest in this 
field was the imposition, by the Government, 
of export controls on raw cotton. The re- 
striction was effected October 31, without 
prior notice, but consideration was promised 
for shipments already enroute to the border. 
Mexicali production was later exempted from 
the permit restrictions. Reasons for the im- 
position of control were to stabilize local 
prices and insure adequate supplies of fiber 
for Mexican textile manufacturers. How- 
ever, the bulk of this season’s exportable 
surplus, with exception of that from Mexicali 
had already been exported. It is believed 
that when these two aims have been achieved 
the restrictions will be modified or removed 
entirely. 

Sugar production in Mexico in 1950-51 may 
reach the record level of 700,000 metric tons 
or 18 percent greater than last year. Since 
domestic consumption of sugar is steadily 
increasing, it is believed that the exportable 
surplus even from such a bumper crop will 
not exceed 50,000 tons. 

Grazing conditions were said to be rela- 
tively good in northern pastures during 
October although shortage of water was 
reported in many sections. Cattlemen were 
encouraged by the placing of U. S. Com- 
modity Credit Corporation contracts for 
several thousand tons of frozen beef for 
European destination, and canneries in the 
same northern area were looking forward to 
possible shipments of canned meat to the 
United States early in 1951, subject to the 
adoption of satisfactory inspection measures 
by the canners. 


PETROLEUM 


Mexican production of petroleum during 
the third quarter of 1950 amounted to 18,- 
720,000 barrels, compared with 15,665,000 
barrels in the corresponding quarter of 1949. 
During October, 6,300,000 barrels were esti- 
mated to have been taken from the wells. 

Exports of petroleum, chiefly light crudes, 
totaled 6,441,000 barrels during the third 
quarter compared with 3,326,000 barrels in 
the third quarter of 1949. United States, 
the principal market for 1950 exports 
of oil, took approximately 80 percent of the 
total. Cuba, Great Britain, and the Nether- 
lands were other markets. 

Prospects for considerable expansion in the 
production and distribution of natural gas 
continue to be an encouraging factor of the 
fuel situation in Mexico.—U. S. Empassy, 
Mexico City, Nov. 27, 1950. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PEANUTS: Export-DuTy TARIFF MODIFIED 


Two Presidential decrees affecting the ex- 
portation of peanuts from Mexico were signed 
on November 11, 1950, and published in the 
Diario Oficial of November 28. 

The first decree, effective on the day fol- 
lowing publication, extends fraction 28-15 
of the export tariff to include peanuts in 
shell that weigh more than 2 kilograms per 
thousand peanuts. Prior to this decree pea- 
nuts had to weigh more than 24% kilograms 
per thousand to come under fraction 28-15. 

The second decree, effective on publication, 
grants an 80-percent reduction of the 15- 
percent export surtax to peanuts in shell 
classified under fraction 28-15, which as 
amended now reads: “Peanuts with shells, 
whole, clean, uniformly classified, when one 
thousand peanuts weigh more than two 
kilos.” 


New Zealand 


GOVERNMENT PLANS TO FREEZE THIRD OF 
Woo. GROWERS’ INCOME 


The Government has won the approval of 
farm leaders for a scheme involving the 
freezing of one-third of wool growers’ in- 
comes from current sales. Receipts from 
slipe and fell-mongering wool are excluded. 
The frozen funds would remain in the indi- 
vidual trading bank accounts of the growers, 
would not bear interest, and would not be 
taxed until the Government, in consultation 
with an advisory committee of the industry, 
gave permission for their release. 

The formula by which the freeze will be 
applied was worked out and accepted at a 
conference on November 24, attended by 
Prime Minister Holland, other Government 
officials, and more than 80 representatives of 
the wool-growing industry. The following 
night, in a nation-wide broadcast, Mr. Hol- 
land outlined the nature of the scheme and 
the reasons for it. He reminded listeners 
that “prosperity takes a lot of managing” and 
asserted “that with wise handling, the farm- 
ers and all other sections of the people can 
share in our good fortune. To allow free 
play to the inflationary effects of these high 
prices might well wreck our economy and 
bring disaster to our country, the farmers 
included.” 

The Prime Minister explained that the 
value of New Zealand’s wool clip had risen 
from £6,000,000 in 1932 to £60,000,000 last 
season; that in the past 15 years there had 
been a 500 percent increase in value and only 
a 40 percent increase in production. Con- 
sidering that prices at the opening Auckland 
sale were 170 percent higher than in 1949 
and that these price levels were maintained 
at subsequent sales at Wanganui and Napier, 
the wool check for the present season might 
well reach £150,000,000. It is therefore abso- 
lutely essential, Mr. Holland maintained, that 
a large portion of the wool check be kept out 
of circulation. 

The Prime Minister also suggested that the 
Government would probably reinstitute the 
subsidy on wool purchases by domestic mills. 
Thus the cost of woolen goods, a heavy item 
in the consumer price index, could be readily 
stabilized. Government sources indicated 
that the increase in general tax revenues, 
even after impounding one-third of the wool 


check, would be quite adequate to finance 
such a subsidy. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Considerable relaxation of import controls 
was promised by Mr. Holland, but he de- 
clined to particularize or to indicate the 
effect on dollar imports. The Prime Minister 
Stated that arrangements are under way to 
expand import licenses substantially and in 
many cases to abolish the licensing system 
altogether. Mr. Bowden, Minister of Cus- 
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toms, told Parliament on November 25 that 
the time was not ripe for .evealing the 
Government’s plans. In connection with 
import policy the Minister of Customs con- 
fined himself to saying that the Government 
would have regard for maintenance of the 
principal of imperial preferences, mainte- 
nance of the interests of New Zealand manu- 
facturers, and safeguarding New Zealand’s 
balance-of-payments position. 

New Zealand does not intend to join the 
International Bank and Fund. The Prime 
Minister in early November said that the 
Government remains unconvinced of the ad- 
vantages claimed for such membership. A 
Christchurch newspaper stated editorially 
that this stand is “greatly to be regretted.” 
It did, however, endorse the Prime Minister’s 
recent address in which he cited the ad- 
vantages gained by New Zealand from 
GATT and subsequent agreements in the 
furtherance of its trade with other nations. 

The United Kingdom has indicated its 
willingness to negotiate a long-term meat 
agreement with New Zealand similar to the 
15-year agreement currently being discussed 
with Australia. No official reaction has been 
announced in New Zealand. 

Marketing officials believe increased cheese 
sales to North America are possible. The 
dairying industry and Government circles 
stress the need to improve sanitation in 
production to meet United States standards. 


FORESTRY AND MINING 


Proposals to use the resources of a major 
portion of the Kaingaora State Forest were 
announced by the Minister of Forests on 
November 15. Domestic and oversea firms 
will be invited to participate in this utiliza- 
tion of the stands of Pinuss insignis. A 
greater and more diversified output of lum- 
ber, pulp, and paper may be expected. 

The Mines Department has made public 
the discovery of a significant bituminous- 
coal field on the Stockton Plateau near West- 
port. These reserves are estimated at about 
15,000,000 tons and can be mined by open- 
cast methods. A Government-sponsored oil 
survey, assisted by two geologists of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., has recently begun 
operations. Some observers are skeptical of 
favorable results, as earlier surveys revealed 
very little oil. The Government, however, 
believes further search is necessary, largely 
as a defense measure. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


No serious labor disputes occurred during 
November, but a strike of port carpenters 
at Wellington, Auckland, and Lyttelton de- 
layed some shipping. 

In order to speed up turn-arounds, the 
Government has decided to reopen the ports 
of Gisborne and Nelson to oversea shipping 
in 1951. Canadian Pacific Air Lines has 
been granted the right to fly from Auckland 
to Sydney as part of its through service from 
Vancouver. The Canadian airline will not 
be permitted to handle passenger traffic 
between New Zealand and Australia. 

Official authorization has been made for 
the expenditure of £2,700,000 for the pur- 
chase overseas of 31 Diesel-electric and 16 
steam locomotives for the Government rail- 
ways. 

The chief engineer of the Works Depart- 
ment left for Britain and North America, 
partly to recruit engineers and consultants 
for the construction of hydroelectric projects. 
The shortage of engineers in New Zealand 
is critical. —U. S. EMBassy, WELLINGTON, 
Nov. 22 and 30, 1950. 


Nicaragua 
Exchange and Finance 


NEw FOREIGN-EXCHANGE LAW EFFECTIVE 


A new Foreign Exchange Law (see ForEIGn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 13, 1950) 


was finally passed by the Nicaraguan Con- 
stituent Assembly and became effective upon 
its publication in the Official Gazette of 
November 9, 1950. It is understood that the 
draft of this law had the approval of the 
Commission of the International Monetary 
Fund which visited Nicaragua during Sep- 
tember of this year. A representative of the 
fund is now in Nicaragua assisting in the 
establishment of the necessary offices and 
procedures for administration of the new 
law. The law has no expiration date, 
although many of its provisions are 
characterized as temporary. However, some 
of its provisions are not in accord with 
articles of the new Nicaraguan Constitution, 
and it was therefore necessary to pass a law 
declaring a state of economic emergency and 
specifically suspending the guaranties of the 
articles of the Constitution involved. The 
declaration of a state of economic emergency 
became effective on November 8, 1950, to 
last for a period of 1 year from date. It 
would therefore appear that the Foreign 
Exchange Law will expire on November 8, 
1951, unless the state of economic emergency 
is further extended. 


NEw EXCHANGE RATE ESTABLISHED 

The provisions of the new law are complex. 
The existing Office of the Comptroller of 
Exchange is abolished, and all exchange con- 
trols, including permits for both exports and 
imports, are now to be handled by the Issue 
Department of the National Bank of Nica- 
ragua. Permits are necessary for all imports 
and exports with the exception of samples 
and small gifts. The country’s authorities 
have the right to deny an export permit if 
it appears that the price to be received for 
the product involved is lower than that pre- 
vailing in world markets. At the time a 
permit is applied for the exporter must sign 
a commitment to deliver all exchange 
realized from the transaction to the author- 
ized banking institutions of the country. 

The law establishes a new “effective rate” 
of exchange for the cordoba of 7 to the dol- 
lar. The legal exchange rate remains at 5 to 
the dollar. The purchasing rate for foreign 
exchange is on the basis of 80 percent at the 
7-to-the-dollar rate and 20 percent at the 
legal rate. Selling rate for foreign exchange 
is entirely at the rate of 7 to the dollar with 
the exception of 20 percent of the exchange 
received by the country during the year, half 
of which will be sold to the Government to 
cover its international obligations and pur- 
chases for Government-owned public services 
at the legal rate of 5 cordobas to the dollar, 
and the other half will be used to pay off 
the country’s exchange deficit, also at the 
rate of 5 to 1. 


Imports AUTHORIZED ON SIGHT DraFrr 


Permits for all imports, including parcel- 
post packages, must be obtained from the 
Issue Department of the National Bank. 
These permits will be freely authorized on 
a sight-draft basis. Advance payment or 
letter of credit terms will be approved only 
in exceptional circumstances. The necessary 
exchange will be sold to the importer at the 
rate of 7 to 1. However, the Government will 
publish three lists classifying all imports as 
essential, semiessential, or nonessential. 
When obtaining exchange to pay for his im- 
portations, the importer is required to pay 
a surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar on semi- 
essential imports and*3 cordobas per dollar 
on nonessential imports. 

The law also makes provision for invisible 
imports, including the expenses of students 
abroad and travel for reasons of health, as 
well as the payment of insurance premiums. 
The expenses of students abroad up to a 
maximum of $100 a month, as well as insur- 
ance premiums, are considered essential ex- 
penditures, for which exchange will be made 
available at the 7-to-1 rate. Travel for 
reasons of health is considered nonessen- 
tial, but the medical expenses incurred in 
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of Commerce 


Automotive Products 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN ENGLAND 


Austin Motor Co., Ltd., of England recently 
confirmed reports that negotiations are tak- 
ing place to establish an Austin assembly 
plant in Mexico. Plans for the assembly 
plant have been under discussion for about 
2 years. 

Leyland Motors, Ltd., Lancashire, an- 
nounced Olympic underfioor-engined integral 
busses, a type developed by Metropolitan- 
Cammell-Weymann Motor Bodies, Ltd., and 
Leyland Motors, Ltd., will soon be manufac- 
tured in South Africa. The busses will be 
built at the Port Elizabeth plants of Bus 
Bodies (S. A.), Ltd., a South African company 
in which both Leyland Motors and MCW have 
a financial interest. 

Assembly of an Italian motor scooter was 
to be started in England during December 
1950, according to the English press. Deliv- 
eries of the new Italian 125-cubic centimeter 
3-speed 2-stroke Vespa scooter are scheduled 
to begin early in 1951. It is hoped that by 
the spring of 1951 an assembly rate of 150 
units a week will be reached. 


BRITISH TO FURNISH TROLLEY BUSSES FOR 
MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY 


A group of eight British manufacturers of 
trolley busses and equipment recently ob- 
tained an order amounting to £126,000 (£1— 
US$2.80) from Montevideo, Uruguay. Mon- 
tevideo will replace its streetcars with trolley 
busses. 


Motor VEHICLES IN DENMARK 


A survey of the number of motor vehicles 
in operation in Denmark in the period Feb- 
ruary-March 1950, recently published by the 
government, showed a total of 111,496 pas- 
senger cars, 57,345 trucks and busses, and 
38,171 motorcycles. 

Of the passenger cars, 94,285 (84.5 per- 
cent) were first registered in the prewar 
years through 1939, only 3,000 (2.5 percent) 
during 1940-45, and 14,211 (13 percent) dur- 
ing 1946-49. The average age of passenger 
cars is computed at 13% years. 

Of the trucks and busses, 32,390 (56.5 per- 
cent) were registered prior to 1940, 3,039, 
(5.5 percent) during 1940-45, and 21,196 (38 
percent) in the postwar years 1946-49. The 
older vehicles are mostly in the less-than-3- 
ton class; 55 percent of 3 tons or more were 
registered in 1946-49. The age of trucks and 
busses averages slightly over 10 years. 

Of the total number of motorcycles, 28,491 
units (74.5 percent) were registered prior to 
1940, 2,081 (5.5 percent) during 1940-45, and 
7,599 (20 percent) in the postwar period 
1946-49. The average age of motorcycles is 
13% years. 

A relatively greater number of new passen- 
ger cars (1946-49) are registered in Copen- 
hagen, the capital, than in other parts of the 
country, whereas trucks, busses, and motor. 
cycles are more evenly distributed according 
to age in the various sections. 


SINGLE LICENSE PLATE FOR PANAMA AND 
CANAL ZONE IN 1951 
Beginning January 1, 1951, double license 
plates will no longer be required in Panama 
or in the Canal Zone. Automobiles regis- 
tered in the Republic of Panama can operate 
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anywhere in the Canal Zone and those regis- 
tered in the Canal Zone can operate any- 
where in the Republic of Panama with their 
respective plates. Commercial automobiles 
will be examined as before and will be given 
a certificate of inspection. All automobile 
operators will need, as heretofore, both 
Panama and Canal Zone driver’s licenses in 
order to operate a vehicle. 


PERU'S MOTOR-VEHICLE IMPORTS 


Imports of motor vehicles by Peru totaled 
1,949 passenger cars, 4,007 trucks, and 33 
busses in the first 9 months of 1950, com- 
pared with 746 passenger cars, 2,188 trucks, 
and 13 busses in the corresponding 9 months 
of 1949. 

Of the passenger-car imports in the 1950 
period (figures for the 1949 period in paren- 
theses), 339 (711) originated in the United 
States; 1,331 (32), United Kingdom; 14 (1), 
Czechoslovakia; 207 (1), France; 47 (0), 
Italy; 10 (0) Sweden; and 1 (1), unknown. 
Truck and bus imports by countries of ori- 
gin were as follows: 3,612 (1,976), United 
States; 397 (224), United Kingdom; 28 (0), 
France; and 3 (1), other countries. 


MOoToR VEHICLES, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


New motor-vehicle registration in South- 
ern Rhodesia in January-September 1950, 
with figures for the corresponding 1949 pe- 
riod in parentheses, totaled 3,711 (3,125) 
passenger cars, 2,213 (2,206) trucks and 
busses, and 548 (551) motorcycles. 

The largest supplier was the United King- 
dom with 2,951 (2,635 in the 1949 period) 
passenger cars, 1,320 (1,128) trucks and 
busses, and 523 (535) motorcycles. United 
States and Canadian makes totaled 677 (424) 
passenger cars, 880 (1,050) trucks and busses, 
and 8 (6) motorcycles; Czechoslovakia 13 (8) 
passenger cars, 2 (0) commercial vehicles, 
and 16 (10) motorcycles; France 29 (36) pas- 
senger cars and 11 (22) commercial vehicles; 
Germany 29 (6) passenger cars and 0 (5) 
commercial vehicles; Italy 12 (16) passenger 
cars, 0 (1) commercial vehicle, and 1 (0) 
motorcycle. 


Beverages 


1950 GERMAN Hops Crop aT PREWAR 
LEVEL; Export SALES Goop 


The official forecast issued by the Federal 
Government has raised earlier estimates of 
the German hops crop to 188,000 centners 
(1 centner=50 kilograms or 110.23 pounds), 
which is not only the largest postwar crop 
but is up to prewar levels. The final figures 
may be 2,000 to 3,000 centners higher. 

Up to the first of November approximately 
166,000 centners had been processed and 
sold. Of the unsold hops, more than 15,000 
centners remain with the Hallertau growers, 
2,000 centners with the Spalt growers, and 
only small quantities elsewhere. It is dif- 
ficult to estimate the quantities still in the 
hands of dealers, but the figure is properly 
well over 12,000 centners. 

Sales are curently very slow with a more 
or less stabilized price of 700 Deutschemarks 
for Spalt and 630-680 Deutschemarks for 
Hallertau hops (1 Deutschemark = US$80.2381). 
The domestic market has been almost cared 
for, German breweries reportedly having 
bought more than 80,000 centners. Antici- 
pating lower prices, they plan to wait until 


spring before purchasing the few thousand 
additional centeners needed. 

The general opinion is that prices will 
continue to decline. The approximately 
30,000 centners still in the hands of growers 
and dealers should act as a cushion to prevent 
price increases later in the season, such as 
occurred last year. 

Hop dealers are pleased at the volume of 
export sales, reported to be more than 
60,000 centners at or more than the official 
export price of $170 per centner. This price 
was set over their protests. Now that do- 
mestic prices have settled at a lower level 
than the official export price, the dealers 
association is considering action to have the 
official price reduced, claiming that the dif- 
ference between the two price levels deters 
further exports. 

While the foregoing figures have been 
compiled from a consensus of informed 
sources, there are approximately 20,000 
centners unaccounted for. This disparity 
is admitted, but the sources are unable to 
explain it adequately. Such reasons as un- 
registered sales to avoid taxes, illegal exports, 
and unknown speculative holdings have been 
advanced, but in themselves should not ac- 
count for such a large quantity as 20,000 
centners. This unknown factor is an addi- 
tional weakening influence on the market. 


Chemicals 


EXPORTS OF DRIED BLOOD AND TANKAGE, 
ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s exports of dried blood in Octo- 
ber 1950 totaled 550 metric tons, all to Euro- 
pean countries. The Netherlands was the 
leading purchaser, followed by the United 
Kingdom. Exports of tankage amounted to 
4,255 tons, mostly to Europe. The Nether- 
lands and Belgium took the largest quanti- 
ties; 653 tons went to the United States. 


ALKALI PLANT, CABO FRIO, BRAZIL 


The establishment of an alkali plant at 
Cabo Frio, Brazil, which has been under 
study for several years, is being proposed. 
It is understood that assistance in financing 
the project will be requested from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. Plans call for the annual 
production of 100,000 tons of soda ash and 
45,000 tons of caustic soda. 


CANADA’S EXporRTs UP 


Canada’s exports of chemicals and allied 
products in the first 9 months of 1950 re- 
versed the downward trend of the preceding 
year and were $20,000,000 greater than those 
in the corresponding period of 1949. Totals 
were $73,033,270 and $53,018,585, respectiv ly. 


PEAT-Moss INDUSTRY, GERMANY 


The peat-moss industry of the Federal 
Republic of Germany is producing at only 
about 25 percent of its prewar rate, when 
annual output was approximately 8,000,000 
bales; of which about 600,000 were exported 
to the United States. Production in the 
period April-September 1950 (first half of 
the fiscal year) was 1,400,000 bales. 

One factor in the large decrease in produc- 
tion and sales is said to be the loss of mar- 
kets in the Eastern Zone and the Polish-ad- 
ministered territories, which formerly took 
about 40 percent of the total. Another cause 
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is the loss of small consumers. A number 
of owners of garden plots, who formerly 
purchased 2 or 3 bales annually, are said to 
have ceased buying because of the high cost 
of living. 

The industry is largely centered in north- 
western Germany. Exports are made almost 
entirely through Bremen; in 1949 they 
amounted to 9,640 tons. This is about one- 
third of the former export volume. Foreign 
markets practically lost during the war and 
postwar period include the United States, 
which took about 48 percent; Switzerland, 
30 percent; and Belgium, 19 percent. The 
United Kingdom, Palestine, Australia, and 
the Canary Islands also imported peat moss. 
The United States is taking smaller quanti- 
ties, and the Canary Islands cannot import 
this product because of lack of foreign 
exchange. 

It is hoped that a stabilized market can be 
established. Sales of peat moss in the first 7 
months of 1950 totaled 34,330 tons, which is 
more than double the volume in the year 
1949. 


ESTIMATES ASKED ON FERTILIZER PLANT 
FOR CEYLON 


The Government of Ceylon has asked for 
preliminary estimates (pre-tenders) on con- 
struction of a fertilizer factory. The plant 
will make ammonium sulfate. 


TTECHNICAL-TRAINING PLAN, CEYLON 


As part of a plan for the development of 
Southeast Asia, following the Colombo Com- 
monwealth Conference, it has been an- 
nounced that a Council for Technical 
Cooperation will be established at Colombo, 
Ceylon. The Council will train technical 
personnel, for which there is great need in 
the area. 


DETERGENT FACTORY FOR CUBA 


Construction of the new detergent factory 
to be established in Cuba by a United States 
company has begun. The plant will manu- 
facture products which are now imported 
from the United States. Production is ex- 
pected to begin in 15 to 18 months. The new 
industry has been granted certain benefits 
by the Cuban Government. 


OUTPUT OF ITALY’S PYRITES MINES AT 
PREWAR RATE 


Italian pyrites mines operated at a fairly 
high level in the first half of 1950. Produc- 
tion was 464,550 metric tons, compared with 
410,250 tons in the corresponding period of 


1949. Output is at approximately the pre- 
war rate. 


SYNTHETIC-CRYOLITE OUTPUT, ITALY 


Montecatini is the only producer of syn- 
thetic cryolite in Italy. Its principal interest 
is to supply this material to its affiliate, In- 
dustria Nazionale Alluminio, for the reduc- 
tion of aluminum. Production centers in the 
company’s Porto Marghera plant, whose ca- 
pacity is 1,500 metric tons annually. 

The quantity produced is closely related to 
the price of natural cryolite imported from 
Greenland. Consumption is slightly less 
than 2,000 tons annually. The aluminum in- 
dustry takes about 1,925 tons; enamel pro- 
duction is reported to use not more than 40 
tons a year. In 1950 the imported product 
has been so much cheaper than domestically 
manufactured synthetic cryolite that the 
Montecatini plant has operated at less than 
5 percent of capacity, output for the year be- 
ing estimated at 25 tons. 

Forecasts of production beyond 1951 are 
dificult to make. The price of imported 
cryolite has begun to rise, and the increase 
tends to encourage domestic production. It 
is expected that the output of primary and 
secondary aluminum will expand by about 
10,000 tons in the next 5 years, so that Italy’s 
requirements of cryolite probably will in- 
crease to 2,500 tons, based on 50 tons of cryo- 
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lite to 1,000 tons of aluminum. Italian im- 
ports of cryolite, all from Greenland, are esti- 
mated in 1950 at 2,000 to 2,200 tons. 

Montecatini states that it will use more of 
its productive capacity for synthetic cryolite 
if the price of the imported product continues 
to rise and needs increase. Under normal 
conditions, production probably would re- 
main at the present level. 


UNLICENSED TOKEN IMPORTS, JAMAICA 


Fertilizers and paints, varnishes, and 
enamels will be admitted into Jamaica as 
token imports (without license) in small 
quantities, under the program for liberaliza- 
tion of British West Indian trade with the 
United States and Canada. 


JAPAN’S I*ERTILIZER PURCHASES BELOW 
QUANTITIES AVAILABLE 


Purchases of fertilizers by Japanese farm- 
ers fell slightly below the quantities available 
in the 1949-50 fertilizer year. It is believed 
that a shortage of funds in agricultural com- 
munities and the failure to appreciate fully 
the value of phosphatic and potassic ferti- 
lizers may have limited buying. The Gov- 
ernment allocated 2,000,000 metric tons of 
nitrogenous materials (ammonium-sulfate 
equivalents) for 1949-50, of which 97 percent 
was taken. Farmers bought 96 percent of the 
1,378,000 tons of superphosphate, but only 81 
percent of the 291,000 tons of potash mate- 
rials (potassium-chloride equivalents) . 


SEPTEMBER OUTPUT, JAPAN 


Production of certain important chemicals 
in Japan in September 1950 was as follows, 
in metric tons (August figures in paren- 
theses): Soda ash, 15,676 (12,248); sulfuric 
acid, 263,015 (264,849); and calcium carbide, 
29,155 (28,742). 


MOZAMBIQUE FIRM HAS INDUSTRIAL 
ALCOHOL FOR EXPORT 


A Portuguese company which operates a 
distillery in connection with its sugar mill 
near Beira, Mozambique, plans to enter the 
export market. Demand for industrial al- 
cohol has risen greatly under the various de- 
fense programs, and the firm hopes to dispose 
of its product abroad. 


STANDARD INSTITUTE, PAKISTAN 


The Government of Pakistan plans to es- 
tablish a Central Standards Institute, says 
a foreign chemical journal. It will work in 
close cooperation with the Central Testing 
Laboratory. 


Swiss CHEMICAL EXPORTS, SEPTEMBER 


Exports of Swiss chemicals increased 
4,000,000 francs in value in September 1950 
from those in August (1 Swiss franc= 
US$0.23). Totals were 52,700,000 francs and 
48,700,000 francs, respectively, reports the 
foreign technical press. Exports of dyes rose 
to 20,700,000 francs from 18,400,000. Indus- 
trial chemicals declined slightly. 


U. K.’s 1950 Exports HIGHER 


The United Kingdom’s exports of chem- 
icals, drugs, dyes, and colors in the first 
9 months of 1950 were more than £11,000,000 
greater than those in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1949, according to official customs 
statistics. Totals were £75,938,252 and 
£64,546,670, respectively. 


AUSTRIANS PROPOSE LOWER PRICES ON 
FERTILIZERS 
An opportunity to purchase the next sea- 
son’s fertilizers at reduced prices is being 
advocated in Austria to stimulate delivery 
of bread grains by farmers. 


Canapa’s 1950 Imports Up 


Canada’s imports of chemicals and allied 
products in the first 9 months of 1950 in- 


creased more than $21,500,000 in value from 
those in the corresponding period of 1949. 
Totals were $115,219,000 and $93,587,000, 
respectively, the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics reports. 


GERMAN PRODUCTION INDEX DROPS 


The production index of the chemical in- 
austry in the Federal Republic of Germany 
dropped 6 percent in October 1950 from that 
in September (1936=100). The decline 
reflects the effects of coal and power short- 
ages. The heavy-chemical industry in 
Bavaria was forced to curtail operations in 
October because of lack of electric power. 


FERTILIZER SALES, GERMAN REPUBLIC 


Preliminary reports on fertilizer sales in 
the Federal Republic of Germany in the first 
quarter of the 1950-51 fiscal year indicate 
a sharp increase in nitrogenous materials, 
a smaller increase in phosphatic, and a sharp 
drop in potash and lime. The decrease in 
sales of lime is considered most serious, in- 
asmuch as sales were approximately 10 per- 
cent less than in the corresponding period of 
1949-50, when sales were 39 percent under 
those of the preceding year. 

The Federal Government has not under- 
taken a vigorous program of increasing the 
use of fertilizers, so prospects for a substan- 
tial rise in sales are not considered favorable. 


GERMAN POTASH PRODUCTION, EXPORTS 


The Federal Republic of Germany has 
eight active potash plants, three of which 
resumed operations within the past year. 
Exports of potash in the fiscal year July 1949— 
June 1950 totaled 232,000 tons of K,O. The 
principal purchasers were the United King- 
dom, the Scandinavian and Benelux coun- 
tries, Japan, and the United States. Small 


quantities went to Central and South Amer- 
ica. ¥ 


CARBON-BLACK CONSUMPTION, GERMANY 


Consumption of carbon black by the Ger- 
man rubber industry in 1950 has been at a 
rate slightly below 60,000 metric tons an- 
nually. It is expected that purchases from 
the United States during the year will total 
about $95,000. 

Channel blacx continues in good supply. 
Furnace black, however, is very difficult to 
obtain, and deliveries are much delayed even 
when the material is available. 


GERMAN FIRM TO REFINE BENZENE 


Scholven Chemie, A. G., Germany, form- 
erly Hydrierwerke Scholven, A. G., will re- 
fine crude benzene by a _ high-pressure 
process, says a foreign chemical journal. 
Authorization was received on September 1, 
1950, and production was scheduled to begin 
in November. The initial monthly output 
will be 5,000 metric tons; this figure will 
eventually be doubled. The Scholven firm 
has acquired a process patented by the former 
I. G. Farbenindustrie. 

During the war the company suffered 
heavy damages. Its principal activity in the 
postwar period has been the processing of 
coke-oven gas (500,000 cubic meters daily) 
from Ruhrgas, A. G. 


GREEK PRODUCTION INDEX RISES 


The production index of the Greek chem- 
ical industry advanced’ sharply in September 
1950 from that in August. It rose to 106 per- 
cent from 84.5 percent (1939=100), accord- 
ing to the Federation of Greek Industries, 


SUPERPHOSPHATE PRODUCTION, INDIA 


Indian superphosphate manufacturers 
state that they can meet the demand from 
various State governments, which has been 
estimated at 75,000 long tons in the 1951 fer- 
tilizer year. Rated capacity of plants has 
been increased to 127,000 tons, and produc- 
tion in 1950 improved substantially com- 
pared with that in the two previous years. 
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INDIA’S 2-YEAR PLAN 


The revised 2-year postwar plan of the 
Bihar government, India, includes the estab- 
lishment of an industrial-research labora- 
tory, a superphosphate plant, and a bone- 
meal factory. The State is especially inter- 
ested in increasing food and fish production. 


INDONESIA’S SEPTEMBER IMPORTS 


In September 1950 Indonesia imported 
4,110 metric tons of chemicals, 290 tons of 
coal-tar dyes, and 5,000 tons of fertilizers. 


AMMONIA PRODUCTION, ITALY 


Production of ammonia in Italy occurs as 
an intermediate stage of fertilizer manufac- 
ture, although the Montecatini plant to be 
established at Lodi Caviaga will produce am- 
monia for use in fertilizer plants elsewhere. 
Small quantities of nitrogen are used in 
making synthetic urea for the plastics indus- 
try, in sulfuric acid, and in the dye and 
metallurgical industries. 


JAPAN’s OuTPUT OF DyEsS THREATENED BY 
LACK OF INTERMEDIATES 
A sharp drop in production of dye interme- 


diates in Japan may affect output and ex- 
-ports of coal-tar dyes, says the Japanese 


_press. Unless supplies of intermediates in- 


crease, sales abroad may have to be sus- 
pended temporarily to meet home needs. 
Foreign-market demands have been high, 
and price quotations are rising. 


TAIWAN TO Buy AMMONIUM SULFATE AND 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 


The Provincial Production Board, Taiwan 
(Formosa), has announced plans to purchase 
from European countries 122,000 metric tons 
of ammonium sulfate and from unnamed 
foreign sources 17,000 tons of superphos- 
phate. 


U. K. Firm MAKING HIGH-PuRITY 
BENZENE AND TOLUENE 


Petrochemicals, Ltd., United Kingdom, is 
producing substantial quantities of high- 
purity benzene and toluene, using the 
Catarole process, states the British press. 
These materials approach analytical-reagent 
standards and are designed for use in proc- 
esses which require very pure chemicals. 


CRUDE-COAL-TAR OUTPUT FAIRLY 
CONSTANT IN UNITED KINGDOM 


The amount of crude coal tar distilled in 
the United Kingdom has remained fairly 
constant in recent years, ranging from 
2,121,000 to 2,481,000 imperial gallons in the 
period 1945-49. Coal-tar products obtained 
from this raw material have generally in- 
creased in quantity, although in the case of 
individual commodities there have been 
some decreases. 


U. K. CaRBON-BLAcCK Imports Up 


The United Kingdom’s imports of carbon 
black ‘increased sharply in value in the first 
9 months of 1950 over those in the cor- 
responding period of 1949. Totals were 
£2,965,549 and £1,223,412, respectively. The 
United States is virtually the sole supplier. 


Drugs 


CANADIAN VITAMIN-OIL PRODUCTION 
LOWEST IN YEARS 


Production of vitamin-bearing fish oils in 
Canada during 1950 will be substantially 
smaller than at any time in recent years. 

The most important of these oils is ob- 
tained from grayfish (Squalus suckleyi) 
livers. During the first 9 months of 1950 
production was only about 10 percent of the 
comparable output in 1949. Output of other 
vitamin oils also declined, although not as 
much as in the case of grayfish, a species 
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which is fished for its liver only, whereas the 
other oils are a byproduct of regular fishing, 

Production of all grayfish-liver oil in 1949 
was in the potency range of 0—-20,000 units 
per gram. Potency ranges and output of the 
oil for 1950 have been: 0—20,000 units, 946,439 
million units; 20,000—-40,000 units, 75,087 
million units. 

Output of the other types of oil in 1950 
in the various potency ranges, for only the 
largest quantities, was as follows: 


Potency range Total 

(Units per (Millions of 

gram) USP units) 
Cod-liver oil . 100, 000-150, 000 243, 488 
ae 80, 000-100, 000 46, 370 
BI siti 40, 000— 60, 000 47, 543 
Cod-viscera oil 40, 000— 60, 000 5, 199 
Halibut-liver oil 100, 000-150, 000 103, 127 
ja 60, 000— 80, 000 171, 264 
Do e 40, 000- 60, 000 219, O89 
Halibut-viscera oil 100, 000-150, 000 80, 159 
Rae 60, 000— 80, 000 46, 463 
All other oils__ ‘ 60, 000— 80, 000 2, 385 


The output of vitamin-bearing oils is 
presented in USP units; but, as a further 
indication of production levels, actual total 
landings of viscera amounted to only 5,600 
pounds at the end of September 1950, com- 
pared with 734,000 pounds in 1949. Total 
landings of fish livers during the same period 
of 1950 were 7,600,000 pounds, compared with 
9,100,000 pounds in the preceding year. The 
heavy grayfish livers are reported to account 
for most of the decline; halibut and cod 
livers continue to be landed in fairly large 
quantities. 

The United States has been Canada’s chief 
market for vitamin oils, but production has 
been drastically reduced in the face of com- 
petition from Japanese oils and synthetic 
vitamins. 

Although vitamin-oil prices have been low 
and markets scarce, it is expected that pro- 
duction will pick up again next year. Offi- 
cials believe that the move toward better 
prices will continue and that production may 
resume a more normal level next year. Pro- 
duction is concentrated chiefly on the west 
coast in British Columbia. 

Production of vitamin oils, in millions of 
USP units, for the first 9 months of 1950, 
with comparable figures for 1949, is shown in 
the accompanying table. 


Canadian Production of Vitamin Oils, 
January—September 1949 and 1950 


[Millions of USP units] 


| 
Type 1949 | 1950 


Salmon 19, 069 
Cod liver 1,210,926 | 442, 958 
Cod viscera 228, 344 | 9, 142 
Halibut liver | 1,307,611 | 765,914 
Halibut viscera } 353,057 | 249, 135 
Grayfish liver _| 8, 902, 533 | 1,021, 526 
Other oils 221, 473 | 2, 676 
Source: D. B. 8S. Canadian Fisheries Statistics, 


current issues. 


New TYPE OF PENICILLIN MANUFACTURED 
IN GERMANY 


A company in the Ruhr district of Ger- 
many which manufactures raw materials for 
the lacquer, textile, and soap industries has 
undertaken production of a new type of 
penicillin in its pharmaceutical plant in 
Witten. 

The new product uses as a base the qui- 
nine-penicillin salt developed by a French 
firm in Paris. The salt is subjected to fur- 
ther processing and is packaged for dis- 
tribution. 

Production at present is still not at ca- 
pacity but is expected soon to reach a maxi- 
mum rate of 150,000,000,000 units per month. 
The wholesale price will be 8.85 Deutsche- 
marks per 1,000,000 units (US$1—4.20 
Deutschemarks), and the price to hospitals 
7.61 Deutschemarks per 1,000,000 units. 
Pharmacies will sell the product at 4.55 
Deutschemarks for 300,000 units. 


Local physicians are said to be using 
this new penicillin, and to express them- 
selves as being well satisfied with the results, 
the painlessness and ease of injection being 
particularly mentioned. 


U. S. Imports oF CRUDE DruGs RISE 


United States imports of crude drugs 
and crude materials for drugs and other 
uses rose to $20,752,933 in the first 9 months 
of 1950, in contrast to $19,846,768 in the 
like period of 1949. Out of 56 specific classes, 
11 accounted for $15,779,984, compared with 
$13,390,681 in the preceding year. 

Four crude botanicals together had a total 
import value of $6,097,987 against $3,973,938 
in the 1949 period. They were: Opium, 521,- 
687 pounds valued at $3,922,459 (194,604 
pounds at $1,848,741 in 1949); licorice root, 
30,158,311 pounds, $1,034,962 (30,762,079 
pounds, $1,172,337); psyllium, 2,449,791 
pounds, $626,388; and ergot, 92,519 pounds, 
$336,823 (137,069 pounds, $162,020). 

The following basket classes. totaled 
$3,926,250 in January—September 1950 
against $2,353,137 in the like months of the 
preceding year: Drugs of vegetable origin, not 
edible, crude, not containing alcohol, n. e. s.: 
Roots, $455,063 ($200,257 in 1949 period); 
flowers, fruits, seeds, and all other parts of 
plants, $562,282 ($558,177); and drugs of 
vegetable origin, n. e. s., advanced in value 
or condition, $2,908,905 ($1,594,703). 

Another important group is “drugs of ani- 
mal and marine origin,” imports of which 
totaled $6,343,615, in comparison with the 
1949 value of $8,940,077. Four classes in this 
group had an aggregate value of $5,755,747, 
decreasing from the $7,063,606 of 1949. They 
were: Shark-liver oil, including dogfish- 
liver oil (advanced), $1,186,343 ($2,697,010); 
fish-liver oils, n. e. s., except cod-liver oils 
(advanced), $1,234,365 ($2,385,049); animal 
drugs, crude, n. e. s., $1,067,619 ($928,349) ; 
and animal drugs, n. e. s. (advanced), $2,- 
267,420 ($1,053,198) . 


QUININE AND QUININE SALTS EXPORTED 
FROM UNITED KINGDOM 


Exports of quinine and quinine salts from 
the United Kingdom during August and 
September 1950 and 1949 were: August 1950, 
£23,886 (August 1949, £36,564); and Septem- 
ber 1950, £49,005 (September 1949, £49,855), 
states the foreign press. 


UNITED KINGDOM’S EXPORTS OF DRUGS 
AND MEDICINES 


Exports of drugs, medicines, and prepara- 
tions from the United Kingdom in Septem- 
ber 1950 were valued at £2,196,176, compared 
with shipments of £1,840,402 in August, and 
£1,565,692 and £1,521,733, respectively, for the 
same months of 1949. 

Quantities of some of the principal items 
exported in September and August 1950 and 
the comparable quantities for the same 
months of 1949 were as follows, according to 
the foreign press: 

September 
950 4 


o4 


Acetyl] salicylic acid___pounds_- 235, 076 165, 190 
Insulin. 100 international units.. 1, 239, 400 784, 700 
Penicillin__........mega units 1, 299, 839 848, 451 
August 
1950 1949 
Acetyl salicylic acid__.pounds_.- 230, 028 63, 504 
Insulin_100 international units.. 1, 404,986 2,199, 070 
| ee wcocee- 1,319,905 697, 546 


PORTUGAL’S EXPORTS OF BOTANICALS 


Exports of ergot from Portugal during the 
first 8 months of 1950 totaled 90,545 kilo- 
grams valued at 20,301,358 escudos ($709,- 
836), compared with 92,128 kilograms valued 
at 6,692,584 escudos ($234,000) for the simi- 
lar period of 1949. Exports from Portugal 
to the United States in the period January- 
September 1950 amounted to 95,642 pounds 
($207,722) and for the like period of 1949 
were 90,714 pounds ($102,015). 

Total exports from Portugal during the 
first 9 months of 1950 included saffron, 285 
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kilograms ($3,875), and laurel leaves, 10,160 
kilograms ($1,489) (kilogram=2.2046 
pounds). 


CANADIAN VITAMIN-OIL PRICES AND 
EXPORTS 


Canadian medicinal and vitamin-oil prices 
in 1950 have been lower than in 1949. Cur- 
rent quotations are not available, but me- 
dicinal cod-liver oil was selling from $1.50 to 
$1.75 in Canadian currency per gallon early 
in the year. Vitamin oils were selling from 
12 cents a million units for oils running 
below 30,000 units per gram to 24 cents for 
oils running 200,000 units. 

Exports of all vitamin oils go principally 
to the United States. Canada’s exports of 
vitamin oils in the first 9 months of 1949 
and 1950 are shown in the following table: 


Canadian Exports of Vitamin Oils, First 
9 Months of 1949 and 1950 * 


[Value in Canadian dollars] 
1949 1950 
Type of oil — 
Gallons Value | Gallons! Value 
Cod liver, pharmaceu- 
tical 58, 652,$143, 567, 32, 493 $58, 221 
Cod liver, crude 135, 604) 228, 249, 293, 418/306, 965 
Grayfish and shark 
liver 129, 484) 810,923) 29, 326/117, 488 
Halibut liver, phar- 
maceutical 1,388; 59, 997 2, 339) 72, 462 
Ling, cod, etc., phar- 
maceutical 2, 299) 327, 328 2,376) 94, 885 
Fish liver, n. 0. p., 
pharmaceutical 8,149, 190, 603 4,429, 26, 801 
Fish viscera, phar 
maceutical 3,058) 123, 301 8,491 54, 734 
1 Newfoundland was not included as a part of Canada 
until Apr. 1, 1949; therefore, data for the first 9 months of 
1950 are not strictly comparable with 1949. 


VENEZUELA PRODUCES FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE VACCINE 


The Venezuelan Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
Institute, Maracay, recently announced pro- 
duction of its first lot of foot-and-mouth 
disease vaccine—15,000 doses. Reports indi- 
cate that effective cooperation from Mexican 
experts has made production possible, and 
that the aid of the Food and Agricultural 
Organization of the United Nations and the 
Organization of American States has been 
invaluable. 

Production is currently at the rate of 
15,000 doses monthly, but work is progress- 


ing on new facilities to use the Frenkel 
method. 


Fats & Oils 


1951 PRODUCTION OUTLOOK FAVORABLE, 
ARGENTINA 


Prospects are good this season for a mod- 
erate increase in the aggregate Argentine 
seedings of oilseeds, including flaxseed, sun- 
flower seed, cottonseed, and _ peanuts. 
Weather so far has been exceptionally fa- 
vorable. Production of vegetable oils, both 
for industrial and edible use, is likely to be 
greater in 1951 than in 1950. 

Trade sources generally agree that flaxseed 
plantings this season amounted to 2,965,000 
acres. Although nearly 250,000 acres greater 
than planted in the 1949-50 season, such an 
acreage would still be substantially less than 
desired by the Government, which last April 
called on growers to plant 4,940,000 acres 
in 1950-51. As an incentive, the minimum 
price for flaxseed was increased to 41 pesos 
per 100 kilograms, compared with the pre- 
vious 34 pesos; but the wheat price was in- 
creased in the same proportion, and growers 
apparently regarded the latter crop as 
relatively more advantageous. 

The condition of the flaxseed crop so far 
is exceptionally good, and relatively small 
abandonment and record or near-record 
yields are likely prospects. Production of 
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700,000 metric tons (27,577,000 bushels) may 
be forecast conservatively, with a strong 
possibility of reaching 750,000 tons (29,526,- 
000 bushels). The revised estimate of the 
1949-50 crop was 650,000 tons (25,589,000 
bushels). The entire 1950-51 flaxseed crop 
may be considered exportable surplus, as old- 
crop stocks in the country are more than 
sufficient to meet 1951 domestic require- 
ments. 

Nothing definite can yet be forecast on 
sunflower-seed yields, as these will depend 
mostly on January—March weather. If seed- 
ings are near 4,448,000 acres, however, it 
would be reasonable to expect a harvest in 
line with, or slightly larger than, the 1948-49 
record of 1,109,000 metric tons. This would 
provide about 400,000 tons of sunflower seed, 
presumably in its oil equivalent, for export 
in 1951-52. 

Peanut planting is being resumed; and 
inasmuch as soil conditions are exceptionally 
good, there is still a chance that seeding may 
reach last year’s level, estimated to be nearly 
250,000 acres. If this is realized, production 
with normal yields could be about 100,000 
tons, unshelled basis. 

With optimistic reports from the cotton 
area in regard to acreage and potential yields, 
the crop may provide about 200,000 tons of 
seed for crushing. If the cotton and peanut 
crops develop in line with these tentative 
forecasts, there may be a combined export 
surplus of about 25,000 tons of cottonseed 
and peanut oils, mostly the former. 

Moderate quantities of rapeseed will be 
available as usual from cleaning cereals and 
flaxseed, and there may be several thousand 
acres (not exceeding a maximum of 25,000) 
planted to the crop. Trade sources estimate 
a probable oil equivalent of 5,000 tons, most 
of which would be available for export. 


COTTONSEED-OIL PRODUCTION AND 
UTILIZATION, EGYPT 


Cottonseed-oil production in Egypt is esti- 
mated to have exceeded 100,000 metric tons 
in the year ended August 31, 1950, compared 
with 95,460 tons in the preceding season. 
The oil was consumed locally as follows: 
65,000 tons as edible oil; 30,000 tons by local 
soap factories, and 5,000 tons by the vege- 
table-shortening industry. In contrast, pre- 
war consumption of cottonseed oil amounted 
to about 40,000-45,000 tons. 

The sharply increased local consumption, 
together with reduced production of cotton- 
seed, have removed Egypt from its prewar 
rank as a major world exporter of these 
products. Before the war, Egypt exported 
an annual average of around 328,000 metric 
tons of cottonseed and 11,500 tons of cotton- 
seed oil. Currently cottonseed exports are 
prohibited, and no large shipments of cotton- 
seed oil are permitted. Cottonseed oil exports 
of 4,339 tons in the year ended August 31, 
1950, were unusually large but were mostly to 
the Netherlands in exchange for industrial 
oils, mainly for soapmaking. 

Trade sources anticipate a decline in cot- 
tonseed production in the year ending Au- 
gust 31, 1951, to about 642,000 metric tons, 
against the previous season’s 685,000 tons 
and a prewar average of around 850,000 tons. 
The reason cited for the expected decline is 
the reduction in cotton acreage in order to 
increase the cultivation of cereals. Cotton- 
seed-oil output for the 1950-51 season is fore- 
cast by the trade at 85,000 tons, 15,000 tons 
less than obtained last year. Local authori- 
ties are contemplating importing large quan- 
tities of cottonseed from the Sudan during 
1950-51 to cover the anticipated shortage. 
It is also reported that the Egyptian Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry is considering 
offers of cottonseed and cottonseed oil from 
Indian in exchange for Egyptian products 
desired in Indian markets. 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION, FRENCH Morocco 


According to the latest preliminary esti- 
mates of the Protectorate’s General Agricul- 
tural Services, production of olive oil in 


French Morocco during the 1950-51 season 
will total about 9,000 metric tons, down 
about 25 percent from last season’s estimated 
yield of almost 12,000 metric tons. 

Since average annual local consumption is 
estimated at approximately 10,000 metric 
tons, this year’s crop apparently will leave 
no exportable surplus. When prices are high, 
however, olive oil can be replaced to a con- 
siderable degree by cheaper peanut oil for 
local use. If exports can be made to dollar 
areas at satisfactory prices, it is believed that 
considerable stocks normally held in pro- 
ducing areas can be diverted into export 
channels. 


OILSEED PRODUCTION DECLINING, ITALY 


The area planted to oilseeds in Italy has 
been declining steadily in recent years. and 
in 1950 amounted to 69,360 acres, a reduction 
of 16 percent from the preceding year. Oil- 
seed production, consisting chiefly of pea- 
nuts, colza, rapeseed, and sunflower seed, is 
expected to total 26,782 metric tons in 1950, 
compared with 28,372 tons in 1949. 

Oilseed production in Italy has never 
reached major proportions, and not even the 
extraordinary needs of wartime enabled oil- 
seed cultivation to obtain a firm foothold. 
As soon as world markets for oil-bearing 
materials return to normal, oilseed produc- 
tion in Italy declines, mainly because oil- 
seeds compete for land and other resources 
with sugar beets, rice, and hemp, which have 
Government-protected markets and guaran- 
teed prices. Oilseeds, with no protection and 
often subject to wide fluctuations in prices, 
are regarded as risky crops. 

Production of vegetable oils (excluding 
olive oil) amounted to 47,451 metric tons in 
the period July 1949-June 1950, in contrast 
to 57,195 tons obtained in the preceding fiscal 
year. The rather sharp difference is attrib- 
uted largely to sizable Government purchases 
of processed vegetable oils during 1949. 

At present, the Government is making 
most of the purchases of vegetable oils and 
oilseeds from the dollar area. Purchases in 
the nondollar area are free to private deal- 
ers, who also may make limited purchases 
from dollar areas under license. The trade 
as well as the processing industry are com- 
plaining against the Government’s oil- and 
oilseed-import program on the ground that 
they are compelled to pay higher prices in 
the nondollar area and have no protection 
against the Government’s unloading its 
stock. In view of this uncertain situation, 
private importers are reluctant to buy abroad. 


REDUCED 1950-51 OLIvE-OrL OvuTPUT 
EXPECTED, TUNISIA 


After the exceptional results obtained dur- 
ing the 1949—50 season, variously estimated to 
have yielded 96,000 to 105,000 metric tons of 
edible olive oil and about 16,000 metric tons 
of olive-foots oil, a barely average yield is 
expected in Tunisia during the current sea- 
son, which began November 1. At the be- 
ginning of October, the semiofficial Office 
de l’Huile d’Olive de Tunisie estimated the 
yield in pure edible oil for 1950-51 at 30,000— 
37,000 metric tons; a more optimistic esti- 
mate, obtained from the Residency General 
on November 15, set the probable yield at 
40,006-45,000 metric tons. To this total 
should be added about 3,500 metric tons of 
clive-foots oil. _ 

Official sources attribute the decrease in 
production to two main causes: Weather 
conditions not entirely favorable to budding, 
and damage caused by a species of moth, 
particularly in the southern coastal area. 

With but an average crop, a small carry- 
over, and a good foreign demand for olive oil 
that has developed during the past 12 
months, trade circles are wondering whether 
the Government will be obliged to restrict 
exports in order to safeguard domestic con- 
sumption needs. French colonial peanut 
oil could be imported as a substitute, but it 
is higher in price than even the better grades 
of olive oil. If domestic edible-olive-oil 
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consumption needs of 30,000 metric tons 
during the period November 1, 1950, through 
October 31, 1951, are to be met, exports dur- 
ing the same period must be limited to a 
maximum of 19,000 metric tons. 

In the period October 1, 1949-August 15, 
1950, a total of 66,304 metric tons of edible 
olive oil was exported from Tunisia. The 
major countries of destination were France, 
which took 30,991 tons, and Italy, 16,351 
tons. Shipments to the United States 
amounted to 2,849 tons. 


VEGETABLE OILSEEDS AND OILS, JAPAN 


The bulk of the vegetable oils produced 
in Japan is extracted from imported raw ma- 
terials, chief among which are soybeans, 
peanuts, copra, flaxseed, castor beans, and 
cottonseed. 

Vegetable-oil production in the first 7 
months of 1950 was reported at 56,058 metric 
tons of crude oil, of which 50,608 tons were 
produced from imported materials. The Oil 
and Sugar Public Corporation of the Japanese 
Government estimates that total 1950 pro- 
duction of crude vegetable oil will reach 
about 100,000 tons. 

The most important oilseeds produced in 
Japan, in terms of production volume, are 
soybeans, rapeseed, peanuts, sesame seed, and 
perilla seed. Production of rapeseed in 1950 
is estimated at 119,208 metric tons, a 200 per- 
cent increase over the 1949 output; while 
soybean production, estimated at 333,516 
tons, represents an increase of 10-15 percent. 
Slight production increases are anticipated 
in the other vegetable oilseeds. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 
anticipates that the 1950 rapeseed crop will 
yield an exportable surplus of about 12,000 
metric tons. Rapeseed is the only indigenous 
oilseed likely to be exported in any sizable 
quantity. 

Data are not available on vegetable-oil pro- 
duction from domestic perilla seed, sesame 
seed, and peanuts, which are no longer un- 
der production control. The Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry estimates that 80 
percent of domestic perilla seed, 70 percent 
of domestic sesame seed, and 20 percent of 
domestic peanuts may be processed for oil. 

Until recently the Japanese Government 
maintained distribution and price controls 
on vegetable oilseeds and vegetable oils. 
Some oilseeds and oils were decontrolled early 
in 1950, and on October 20, 1950, all vegetable 
oils, oilseed cakes, and oilseeds (except soy- 
beans) were decontrolled. The Japanese 
Government will continue for a few months 
to purchase small quantities of certain oil- 
seeds to fulfill previous commitments. 

In 1951 the country’s supply of vegetable, 
animal, and fish oils from domestic produc- 
tion and imports will amount to about 320,- 
000 metric tons, the Japanese Government 
estimates. This supply will permit a per 
capita consumption for food and industrial 
purposes of about 3.9 kilograms (1 kilogram 
= 2,204.6 pounds), which compares well with 
the average annual per capita consumption 
of 4 kilograms in the period from 1937-40. 
In comparison with vegetable oil consump- 
tion in Western countries, however, Japanese 
consumption is extremely low. There is a 
possibility of increased consumption if a 
greater supply is obtainable, but the 
Japanese diet and cooking methods place a 
definite limitation on the demand for vege- 
table oils. 

The Japanese Government is vigorously 
promoting the improvement of acreage yields 
and the development of new areas for vege- 
table-oilseed cultivation. Japan will, how- 
ever, continue to depend largely on imports 
to supply its requirements of vegetable oil- 
seeds and oils. 


ITALY’S OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Preliminary estimates of the Italian Cen- 
tral Institute of Statistics set the 1950-51 
olive crop at somewhere around 1,000,000 
metric tons and olive-oil production at 150,- 
000-160,000 metric tons. The trade, how- 
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ever, feels that the crop may be below the 
Government estimate, and that this season’s 
olive-oil production is more likely to be about 
140,000 tons. In addition, some 24,000 tons 
of sulfur oil may be produced, half of which 
will be edible. 

An analysis of Italian foreign trade in 
olive oil during the first 9 months of 1950 
shows that imports were almost four and 
one-half times as great and exports almost 
four times as much as during the like period 
in 1949. A monthly break-down by coun- 
tries is available only through August 31, 
1950, when olive-oil imports totaled 16,020 
metric tons, 98 percent of which came from 
Tunisia. Exports during the same period 
totaled 10,149 tons, with slightly more than 
half consigned to the United States. 

Trade circles estimate that stocks of olive 
oil at the end of October 1950 were about 
20,000 tons. With annual olive-oil consump- 
tion placed at about 180,000 tons, any stocks 
on hand are due to the abundant 1947-48 
crop of 257,000 tons, particularly when it is 
recalled that the 98,000 tons and the 179,000 
tons produced in 1948-49 and 1949-50, re- 
spectively, were insufficient for domestic re- 
quirements. Even if 1950-51 production 
reaches 150,000 tons, Italy will have to in- 
crease its olive-oil imports to meet both its 
1951 export and domestic requirements. 

In early November 1950, the olive-oil mar- 
ket was undergoing a period of uncertainty 
caused by Government imports of 36,000 tons 
of seed oil. The Government’s policy of con- 
trolling prices by importing seed oil and oil- 
seeds and threatening to place its supplies 
on the market has proved a decisive stabiliz- 
ing factor. The Government feels that the 
fats-and-oils market is second in importance 
only to wheat, for which prices are strictly 
controlled. 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION SHARPLY REDUCED, 
SPAIN 


The 1950-51 oil-olive crop is expected to 
be very poor, yielding approximately 168,000 
metric tons of oil, only slightly more than 
half of the 1949-50 crop of 320,000 metric 
tons and the smallest output obtained in 
recent years except for 1948-49. The sum- 
mer-long drought and extreme heat were 
the principal causes of the decline in olive 
production. There was also some damage 
from insect pests, such as the Mediterranean 
fruitfiy. Although a good crop was not ex- 
pected—since a good crop such as that of 
1949-50 is normally followed by a short one— 
not even the most pessimistic observers had 
predicted that it would be as short as it is. 

On July 28, 1950, the issuance of export 
licenses at the former export price of $46 per 
100 kilograms was halted, and on September 
12 a new price of $65 per 100 kilograms, at a 
rate of 16.425 pesetas to the dollar, was estab- 
lished. Although there was much dissatis- 
faction on the part of both shippers and 
American importers with the suspension of 
export licenses and the establishment of a 
much higher price after so long a delay, the 
new Spanish price was still lower than prices 
in other important producing areas, and most 
American importers confirmed their orders 
at the new price. Orders so exceeded the 
available supply that fulfillment was im- 
possible; even half fulfillment would have 
depleted stocks and left Spain without suffi- 
cient oil for its own heavy demands. Con- 
sequently, in September regulations were 
issued reducing all orders to one-fourth. It 
is understood, however, that this cut did not 
take effect immediately and that some ship- 
pers succeeded in getting our large orders by 
filing their contracts at the new price before 
limitations were imposed. 

The Ministry of Industry and Commerce on 
March 17, 1950, announced an export quota 
of 12,000 metric tons for the year, but this 
amount was soon surpassed, and in the 
period January—October 1950 a total of 27,905 
metric tons (144,553 drums and 143,831 
cases) of olive oil was exported from Spain. 
Shipments during the entire year of 1949 


amounted to only 5,607 metric tons. In 1948, 
following the excellent 1947-48 crop, exports 
totaled only 21,429 metric tons. 

The United States was the principal con- 
sumer of Spanish olive oil during the first 
10 months of 1950, taking 21,616 metric tons 
(77 percent), compared with 2,237 metric 
tons (40 percent) in 1949 and 3,580 metric 
tons (17 percent) in 1948. Cuba ranked sec- 
ond, Brazil third, Venezuela fourth, and 
Switzerland fifth among the other importers 
of Spanish olive oil during January—October. 
The striking increase in the portion of Span- 
ish oil entering the United States market is 
due principally to the elimination of France 
from the importing field and the drastic cut 
in British purchases. 

The previous system of requiring olive-oil 
exporters to import certain quantities of soy- 
bean oil to fulfill domestic requirements was 
discontinued, and during 1950 the Spanish 
Trade Commissioner in New York purchased 
the oil direct from American producers. It is 
used as an adulterant for the olive-oil ration 
distributed in Spain by the Comisaria Gen- 
eral de Abastecimientos y Transportes. Trade 
estimates indicated that 15,000 metric tons 
of soybean oil would be imported by the end 
of 1950, approximately one-half of the 
amount of olive oil exported. 


OILSEED PRODUCTION AND TRADE, TURKEY 


Turkey's oilseed production in 1950 is ten- 
tatively estimated at 438,000 metric tons, 
compared with 391,000 tons in 1949. Cotton- 
seed and sunflower seed together comprise 
about 70 percent of all oilseeds produced in 
Turkey. 

A list recently prepared by the Ministry 
of Commerce includes 133 oil-extraction and 
processing plants of various types and sizes 
said to be in operation throughout the coun- 
try and lecated chiefly in the Marmara, 
Thrace, Aegean, and Cukarova regions. Most 
are quite small, with reported annual ca- 
pacity ranging from 20 to 200 tons of seed. 
A fair proportion have a 300- to 600-ton ca- 
pacity, and there are about 20 plants with 
annual capacities ranging from 1,000 to 3,000 
tons. Vegetable-oil production (excluding 
olive oil) amounted to 25,812 tons in 1949, 
of which cottonseed oil amounted to 13,585 
tons and sunflower-seed oil, 11,000. 

Exports of oilseeds during the calendar 
year 1949 totaled 57,152 metric tons (84,918 in 
1948). Exports consisted chiefly of flaxseed 
to Czechoslovakia, Greece, and Malta; cot- 
tonseed to Greece, Lebanon, and Iraq; sun- 
flower seed to Czechoslovakia, United King- 
dom, Switzerland, Yugoslavia, and Greece; 
and sesame seed to Greece, Iraq, Lebanon, 
United Kingdom, and Czechoslovakia. 

Exports of vegetable oils in 1949 amounted 
to 2,331 metric tons, including 1,567 tons 
of olive oil. Imports of oilseeds and edible 
vegetable oils are negligible. 


UrvucGuay SETS TEMPORARY EXCHANGE RATE 
AND SUBSIDY FOR EDIBLE-OIL EXPorTS 


The Uruguayan Government has issued a 
decree authorizing the exportation of up to 
7,000 metric tons of edible vegetable oils at a 
temporary rate of exchange of 2.35 pesos per 
dollar, states the local press. Exports com- 
ing under this rate of exchange must be 
made before February 28, 1951. Under the 
present Uruguayan exchange system, such 
exports would ordinarily be made at a rate of 
exchange of 1.78 pesos. 

The decree also provided for a subsidy of 
0.32 pesos per kilogram for edible-oil exports. 
A Bank of the Republic official has explained 
that this subsidy would be necessary even 
with the premium export rate stipulated, 
inasmuch as the domestic price of edible 
vegetable oils is far above the export market 
price. 

The subsidy will be financed with funds 
obtained from the compensated exchange 
plan announced on November 3, 1950, cover- 
ing the importation of automobiles. 
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Foodstutis 


BANANA PRODUCTION, GUATEMALA 


From January through September 1950 
Guatemala exported 5,300,000 stems of ba- 
nanas, in comparison with 5,900,000 during 
the like period of 1949. The smaller quan- 
tity exported is primarily due to the fact that 
independent local shippers have been inac- 
tive. 

In the west-coast producing area near 
Tiquisate, in the Department of Escuintla, 
severe damage resulted to bananas during 
the fall storms of 1949. There has been a 
marked monthly recovery all through 1950, 
however, and September shipments of 668,- 
987 stems were the largest thus far this year. 

Opposed to the decided recovery in the 
west-coast area, the converse is true in the 
east coast. Bananas are grown on the east 
coast around Bananera in the Motagua Val- 
ley. For a number of years production in 
that area has been declining because of Pan- 
ama disease. A damaging blow in April cut 
the producing area from 5,000 to slightly 
more than 1,000 acres. The smaller acreage 
is very clearly reflected in export production. 
In March, before the blow-down, 136,584 
stems were cut and shipped. Since then the 
monthly output of bananas has steadily de- 
creased, and in September only 3,586 stems 
were available for export. 


CACAO-CROP PROSPECT GOOD, HAITI 


Harvesting of the main (fall) cacao-bean 
crop in Haiti begins during the first part of 
September. On the basis of harvesting prog- 
ress and weather conditions up to the middle 
of November, it is expected that the fall crop 
for 1950-51 will amount to about 1,282 metric 
tons, or about equal to the 1949-50 main 
crop, of 1,280 metric tons. The total 1949- 
50 crop of 1,863 metric tons was one of the 
largest in recent years. Heavy rains during 
the marketing season are expected to prevent 
the current crop from exceeding the good 
crop of last year. 

There has been no processing of cacao in 
Haiti since 1932, and none is expected during 
the current fiscal year (October 1950—Sep- 
tember 1951). The beans are sun-dried and 
exported without fermentation. 

Cacao-bean exports from Haiti for the 
fiscal year 1949-50 amounted to 1,863 metric 
tons valued at 4,313,854 gourdes, compared 
with 1,560 metric tons valued at 4,468,002 
gourdes in 1948-49. (The value of the gourde 
is fixed at 5 gourdes to $1 United States cur- 
rency.) 


Motion Piectures 


LOANS To ENCOURAGE PRODUCTION IN 
ARGENTINA 


In order to further encourage production 
of Argentine films, the Ministry of Finance 
announced on October 2, 1950, the decision 
of the Argentine Industrial Credit Bank to 
grant two types of credits to Argentine mo- 
tion-picture producers. Each type of loan 
may be granted up to 70 percent of the 
cost of a film. 

One type, called “special,” is designed for 
well-established companies that have their 
own installations, have produced three films 
during the preceding 12 months, and have 
plans for a minimum of three films for the 
12 succeeding months. These loans may be 
extended for 2 years and renewed for a fur- 
ther period of 120 days. The second type, 
called “encouragement,” may be granted 
to companies new to the motion-picture 
field and can be made for 180 days but wil! 
be automatically renewable for equal periods 
up to a total of 3 years. 

Two of the leading producers, Sono and 
Interamericana, are making a combined ef- 
fort to increase the exportation of their 
films to other countries. The two producers, 
according to trade journals, have agreed to 
distribute their pictures jointly, both in 
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Argentina and abroad. Arrangements are 
being made with agencies in Chile, Brazil, 
and Peru for exploitation in these countries. 
Another Argentine producer has arranged 
with a Mexican producer for an exchange of 
several productions. It is reported that the 
Argentine Government and the Argentine 
Association of Motion Picture Producers are 
cooperating in the creation of an organiza- 
tion for the purpose of encouraging the ex- 
ploitation of Argentine films abroad. 


THEATERS IN AUSTRALIA 


The 1950-51 Motion Picture Directory pub- 
lished in Australia reports that 1,656 mo- 
tion-picture theaters with a total seating 
capacity of 1,164,035, were in operation dur- 
ing 1950, a decrease of 18 from the 1948 
total of 1,674. Despite the over-all decrease, 
the four most populous states—New South 
Wales, Queensland, Victoria, and South Aus- 
tralia—had a net increase of 43 theaters. 
So far as can be determined, this increase 
was represented by the licensing of existing 
halls for screening films rather than by con- 
struction of new theaters, except for two 
theaters erected in New South Wales. The 
loss of 61 theaters in Tasmania and Western 
Australia, the most sparsely settled states, 
was mainly in the “country” category, which 
is made up principally of garden and touring 
shows, where performances are irregular. 

State laws in New South Wales, Queens- 
land, and Tasmania regulate the building of 
new theaters to prevent uneconomic com- 
petition. In addition, regulations in New 
South Wales prohibit the construction of 
new theaters in the metropolitan area, which 
extends 100 miles north, south, and west of 
Sydney, because of a shortage of building 
materials. Although the building of new 
theaters is not prohibited by law in Victoria, 
South Australia, and Western Australia, 
trade sources state they know of no new 
theaters having been built in those states 
since the end of World War II. 


‘THEATER-EQUIPMENT MARKET IN DENMARK 


The acute dollar shortage in Denmark con- 
stitutes the major obstacle to development 
of a market for United States theatrical 
equipment. In quality and price, many items 
of United States manufacture could compete 
successfully; but under current import re- 
strictions, dollar exchange is not available 
for such purchases. Postwar opportunities 
for United States manufacturers have been 
limited to the branch factories of United 
States companies in soft-currency countries, 
and prospects for any favorable change in 
the situation are remote. 

About 50 percent of the 35-mm. projectors 
in use are Danish-made machines, the others 
being prewar German, British, Swedish, and 
Netherlands machines, plus a few imported 
from Western Germany. Import licenses are 
not available for projectors which require 
payment in dollars. Sound equipment is in 
excellent condition, as most of it has been 
replaced since 1946. There appears to be 
no urgent need for replacement, and it is 
anticipated that the Danish manufacturer 
will continue to supply the bulk of sound- 
equipment requirements. 

The best opportunity for the sale of United 
States theater accessories appears to be in 
projector carbons. Theater operators express 
dissatisfaction with the inferior quality of 
those in current use, all of which are im- 
ported from France. 

Denmark has 433 motion-picture theaters 
with a total seating capacity of 136,368. 
Owing to the preponderance of small towns, 
theaters generally average from 150 to 300 
seats. Only 89 theaters have a seating capac- 
ity over 400, and most of those which seat 
700 or more are located in Copenhagen. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SPAIN 


Official sources now estimate that about 
40 feature films will be produced in Spain in 
1950. There were 38 features produced in 
1949, 45 in 1948, and 49 in 1947. Power and 


light restrictions have been severe during 
1950, with most of the studios permitted to 
work only at night, which has been a con- 
tributing factor in the low production record. 

Because of the shortage of foreign ex- 
change, foreign producers are becoming more 
and more interested in financial and tech- 
nical collaboration with Spanish producers 
in joint ventures. The foreign producer 
usually supplies several artists, a director, 
a cameraman, technicians, and equipment as 
needed, and in exchange for this investment 
obtains a percentage participation in the 
foreign exchange earned by the exportation 
of the film. Such productions are now under 
way in collaboration with United States, 
French, British, Argentine, and Mexican 
groups. 

Press notices report that French and Ital- 
ian producers are endeavoring to negotiate 
a deal for an exchange of feature films with 
Spain in order to avoid difficulties with the 
Spanish import-licensing system and to elim- 
inate the necessity on the part of the three 
governments of providing the required for- 
eign exchange to import films. The French 
producers are reported to have proposed 
sending 21 French films in exchange for 7 
Spanish films, and the Italian producers want 
to send 20 films to Spain in exchange for 8 
Spanish pictures. It is understood that 
Spanish authorities rejected the proposal but 
would be willing to reconsider should the 
Spanish quota be increased. 


U. K. REPORT ON CHILDREN AND THE 
MOovIEsS 


Considerable importance is being placed on 
the social survey made in the United King- 
dom entitled “Children and the Cinema,” 
because it is a study of the age groups creat- 
ing delinquency problems in the United 
Kingdom. Attention is called to the lack of 
facilities, other than motion-picture the- 
aters, to attract the young people into con- 
structive activities. 

The city of Edinburgh has opened a 
theater for children and will not permit an 
adult to attend unless accompanied by a 
child. This is an experiment to help solve 
the problem of how to direct juvenile activi- 
ties outside the school. It has been deter- 
mined that the films most attractive to chil- 
dren are those in which child actors appear. 
The Lord Provost of Edinburgh, in opening 
the theater, stated that he looked forward 
to the day when more British children could 
act in films in which the story was unfolded 
against a background of British family life. 

This survey can easily influence a new 
censorship classification which will prohibit 
children from seeing certain films, whether 
accompanied by an adult or not. There has 
been considerable criticism of the present 
system because children are seeing films in- 
tended for adults only. It was not the in- 
tention of the survey to study in detail the 
effects of motion pictures on children, but 
considerable discussion has resulted there- 
from, and a number of civic authorities have 
stated that the actions of most delinquents 
are traced to other causes than motion pic- 
tures. 


DISTRIBUTION AND EXHIBITION IN 
YUGOSLAVIA 


Foreign films continue to dominate the 
motion-picture market in Yugoslavia. Sta- 
tistics are not available showing the number 
of Yugoslav films released during the past 
year, but it is relatively small in comparison 
with the number of imported films exhibited. 
There is an indication that the trend toward 
reappearance of United States films and the 
disappearance of the once-dominant Soviet 
films, which began 2 years ago with the sign- 
ing of the film agreement with the United 
States, has been accelerated, and it may be 
accurate to state that United States films 
now predominate in Yugoslavia. Very few 
new United States films have been exhibited 
during the past year, however, and most 
United States films currently in distribu- 
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tion have been offered to the public over a 
long period of time. This situation may be 
due in part to the extremely difficult Yugo- 
slav foreign-exchange position, which limits 
spending on foreign motion pictures. United 
States films are popular with the Yugoslav 
public. 

Early in 1950 it was reported that there 
were 822 mction-picture theaters in Yugo- 
slavia, not including some 30 mobile film 
units. Total attendance for the year 1949 
was stated to be 68,000,000, approximately 
10,000,000 above the 1948 figure and nearly 
three and one-half times the 1939 attend- 
ance. There is reason to believe that 
attendance continued to increase during 
1950, though perhaps at a slower rate. 


Nawal Stores. Gums. 
Waxes, & Resins 


CANADIAN MINES A MARKET FOR PINE OIL 


The Canadian mining industry offers a 
significant market for pine oil, which is 
used as a frothing agent in the flotation of 
ores. Base-metal mines, the chief consum- 
ers, purchased 1,500,000 pounds of pine oil 
in the first 10 months of 1950, and the total 
for the year was expected to reach 2,000,000 
pounds. 


CHANGES IN GERMAN TALL-OIL MARKETS 


Several changes have occurred recently in 
the West German tall-oil market. Because 
of exchange difficulties, imports of the re- 
fined product have been considerably re- 
duced in favor of larger imports of crude 
tall oil. This change has worked largely 
to the advantage of the United States. 

The use of tall oil has increased under 
the domestic construction program and de- 
mand has risen sharply, especially in the 
past few months. The market cannot be 
supplied, and the building up of stocks has 
been impossible. 


Rubber & Products 


TIRE PRODUCTION IN URUGUAY 


Production of rubber goods in Uruguay in 
the first half of 1950 included an estimated 
30,000 tires and 13,000 tubes for motor ve- 
hicles and an estimated 24,000 tires for bi- 
cycles. These figures are fairly comparable 
with production statistics in the first half of 
1949 but slightly below the output of the 
latter half of 1949. Operations in the first 
half of 1950 were hampered by difficulties in 
acquiring raw materials, owing in turn to 
inability to obtain sufficient dollar exchange. 


BRAZILIAN RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Production of natural rubber in Brazil 
was estimated at 1,811 long tons in Octo- 
ber 1950, compared with 1,454 tons in Sep- 
tember and 2,292 tons in October 1949. Dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1950, output was 
estimated at 19,445 tons, down 12.1 percent 
from the 22,118 tons estimated for the like 
period of 1949. 

Production of washed and dried rubber 
in plants under contract to the Rubber 
Credit Bank amounted to 1,674 tons in Octo- 
ber, compared with 1,553 tons in September 
and 2,203 tons in October 1949. The Jan- 
uary—October 1950 total was 16,927 tons and 
the January—October 1949 total, 18,834 tons. 

Shipments of natural rubber from produc- 
ing to consuming centers of Brazil amounted 
to 1,163 tons in October, compared with 
1,658 tons in September and 1,154 tons in 
October 1949. Cumulative 10-month ship- 
ments were 16,378 tons in 1950 and 13,869 
tons in 1949, an increase of 18.1 percent. 

Total natural-rubber stocks held by the 
Rubber Credit Bank at both producing and 
consuming centers of Brazil were 8,983 tons 
at the end of October, down 530 tons from 
stocks a month earlier. Stocks at the begin- 
ning of 1950 totaled 14,912 tons. 
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On November 20 the Rubber Credit Bank 
raised its purchase prices for natural rub- 
ber by 4 cruzeiros a kilogram. (One cru- 
zeiro—about $0.054 in U.S. currency.) The 
bank’s price list shows Fina Acre, with a 
maximum humidity (water content) of 20 
percent, at 22.70 cruzeiros a kilogram, or 
about 55.6 U.S. cents a pound. No. 1 Smoked 
Sheet is quoted at 33.26 cruzeiros a kilogram, 
or about 81.5 U. S. cents a pound. 

Sao Paulo manufacturers do not except 
any immediate large-scale increase in pro- 
duction of Brazilian rubber; they believe 
that imports of foreign rubber will be neces- 
sary in 1951. 


CEYLON 'S CRUDE-RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Rubber production in Ceylon reached 
11,500 long tons in October 1950, compared 
with 10,000 tons in September and 8,500 tons 
in October 1949. In the first 10 months of 
1950, output totaled 90,500 tons, up 25.7 per- 
cent from the 72,000 tons reported in the 
corresponding period of 1949. In January— 
October 1950 small holders produced 22,500 
tons, and estates of 10 acres or more produced 
68,000 tons. In January—October 1949, the 
figures were 16,000 tons and 56,000 tons, re- 
spectively. 

Exports of rubber from Ceylon in October 
totaled 11,235 tons, according to statistics 
of the Acting Rubber Controller. Of this 
total, 6,989 tons were shipped to the United 
States and 1,450 tons to the United King- 
dom. In the first 10 months of the year 
exports totaled 96,887 tons, including 51,354 
tons to the United States and 16,439 tons 
to the United Kingdom. In the like period 
of 1949, exports totaled 72.889 tons, of which 
32,153 tons went to the United States and 
13,806 tons to the United Kingdom. 

Domestic rubber consumption amounted to 
12 tons in October, making the January- 
October total 130 tons, as against 113 tons in 
January—October 1949. 

Total stocks of rubber increased to 12,807 
tons on October 31, from 12,554 tons a month 
earlier. On January 1, 1950, stocks totaled 
19,324 tons. 

It was apparent that rubber output in 
Ceylon would set a new high record in 1950. 
Production of only 7,500 tons per month in 
November and December 1950 was needed to 
equal the record of 105,500 tons established 
in 1943. 


WEsT GERMAN RUBBER-GoODS INDUSTRY 


Preliminary statistics on West German tire 
and tube production in the first 8 months of 
1950 are as follows, in units: Passenger-car 
tires, 1,353,090 and tubes, 1,344,549; truck 
tires, 393,623 and tubes, 375,552; other me- 
chanical-vehicle tires, 228,327 and tubes, 
186,587; motorcycle tires, 521,623 and tubes, 
609,184. Production of all tires and tubes 
in that period, including tire accessories and 
repair materials, by weight, was 52,338 metric 
tons (1 metric ton= 2,204.6 pounds). Output 
of other rubber goods, including belting and 
hose, medical and surgical goods, heels and 
soles, and battery boxes and parts, totaled 
83,131 tons. 

New types of tires recently produced in 
Germany include an improved tractor tire, 
said to provide better traction and reduce 
the danger of sliding or skidding, and a steel- 
corded tire for heavy trucks and busses. A 
new, thin drive belt recently produced is 
reported to have unusual strength, flexibility, 
and resistance to mechanical abrasions. 

Consumer demand for all types of rubber 
goods is heavy, and the industry intends to 
meet it provided supplies of raw materials 
can be maintained. West German industry’s 
monthly consumption of erude rubber is 
about 5,000 tons. The general policy has been 
to keep inventories of raw materials low. 
Lack of working capital has also tended to 
restrict stockpiling. Some supplies are short. 
The industry is seriously concerned over the 
continually rising prices of crude rubber and 
the restrictions imposed on October 1, 1950, 
by the Bank Deutscher Laender which re- 





quire the posting of 50 percent of the pur- 
chase price for imports at the time of license 
application. Revival of the synthetic-rubber 
industry of Western Germany is considered 
necessary by some authorities. 


Soaps, Toiletries 


ETHIOPIA’s SOAP IMPORTS 


In the period March 10-June 7, 1950, 
Ethiopia imported 198,270 kilograms of 
laundry soap, valued at E$165,300. Imports 
of toilet soap were valued at E$24,748. One 
Ethiopian dollar=$0.40, United Sttes cur- 
rency.) 


Textiles 


SISAL PRODUCTION; FLAX EXPORTS, 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


British East African sisal-fiber production 
expected to reach a new peak of 168,000 long 
tons in 1950 compared with 160,281 in 1949. 
Output of flax, hemp, coir, kapok, and other 
fibers is negligible. 

During the first half of 1950, Uganda ex- 
ported 48 long tons of flax fiber and tow and 
Kenya 84 long tons. 


U. S. SUPPLIES BULK OF CUBA’sS COTTON- 
Goops IMPORTS 


Imports into Cuba of cotton yarn, piece 
goods, and remnants from all sources during 
the first 9 months of 1950 amounted to 4,382,- 
208 pounds, 45,830,014 linear yards, and 41,- 
489 pounds, respectively, the United States 
supplying 97 percent, 98 percent, and 100 
percent, respectively, of each. 

Other suppliers were Mexico, the United 
Kingdom, and Belgium. 


RuG PRODUCTION AND TRADE, FRENCH 
Morocco 


French Morocco produced a monthly aver- 
age of 1,785 units, or 6,235 square meters, of 
officially stamped rugs in the first 8 months 
of 1950, a slight decline from the 1949 aver- 
age of 1,824 units (6,801 square meters). 
The value of 1950 monthly production was 
estimated to be about 25,000,000 francs (350 
francs=US81). 

Imports of rugs into Morocco are relatively 
unimportant; in January-September 1950 
they weighed 29 metric tons and were valued 
at 27,197,000 francs. 

Exports of stamped rugs increased in 
weight but dropped in value in the 9-month 
period. No explanation is available for this 
drop in view of the fact that prices increased 
in 1950. Some unconfirmed conjectures 
were that less-expensive rugs made up the 
1950 shipments or that some firms have been 
quoting lower export prices in an effort to 
improve demand. 

France was a heavy purchaser of all types 
of rugs from Morocco. Algeria and the 
Netherlands took sizable quantities, whereas 
the United States purchased only knotted 
wool rugs (3 tons or 922 square meters) 
valued at 3,109 francs in the 9-month period. 


INDIA’S DRUGGET INDUSTRY SEEKS UNI- 
FORM SUPPLY OF WOOL AND YARN 


A location is being sought in South India 
for a processing center to insure a uniform 
supply of wool and yarn to drugget manufac- 
turers. Decision to establish this center was 
made by the Joint Drugget Board for Madras 
and Mysore, at a meeting on November 7, 
1950. At this meeting the price rise for tan- 
nery wool from US$836.75 to $157.50 for 500 
pounds was discussed and was thought to be 
caused by competition among manufacturers 
during the first 10 months of the year. 
Measures for bringing prices down were rec- 
ommended to the Government of India. 

An annual production target of 1,000,000 
yards of druggets was decided upon at the 
meeting. 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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Communications Division, Office = 
of Industry and Commerce 


Eeuador’s National Airlines 
Request Route To Miami 


The Ecuadoran National Airlines have re- 
quested permission to institute regular serv- 
ices between Ecuador (either Quito or 
Guayaquil) and Miami, Fla. This request 
has been handled through regular diplomatic 
channels for action by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 


New Evening Air Service 
Between Bombay and Calcutta 


The Airways (India) Ltd. inaugurated on 
November 5 a daily evening service of the 
Bombay-Nagpur-Calcutta route, it was re- 
cently announced in Nagpur. 

The Government of India is understood to 
have given a 1-month provisional license to 
the concern to run the service, states the 
foreign press. 

The plane from Bombay leaves at 3 p. m. 
arriving at Calcutta at 10:10 p. m. The 
plane from Calcutta leaves at 2:30 p. m., 
reaching Bombay at 9:50 p. m. Both the 
planes stop at Nagpur en route for about 
half an hour. 


Railroad Developments 
in Yugoslavia 


A new standard-gage railroad, 5 kilometers 
in length, running between Lipnica and 
Bukinje has been opened and will make pos- 
sible a threefold increase in the output of 
the Lipnica coal mines, states the Yugoslav 
press. 

The following rail lines and installations 
were reported to be under construction: A 
22-kilometer line between Senta and Stari 
Becej, a standard-gage line between George 
Petrov and Radusa, and two bridges across 
the Drava at Ptuj and Varazdin. 

It is reported that Yugoslav research has 
developed a new mixture of metals for the 
manufacture of locomotive bearings. The 
mixture which consists primarily of lead 
has enabled Yugoslavia to save foreign ex- 
change and has been used for the manufac- 
ture of bearings for all locomotives used in 
passenger-train service. The use of bearings 
made from the new mixture has made it 
possible to overhaul locomotives after 150,- 
000 kilometers of service instead of 60,000 
kilometers as formerly. 


Paraguay Creates Office of 
Civil Aeronauties 


The Office of Civil Aeronautics (Direccion 
General de Aeronautica Civil) has been es- 
tablished in Paraguay to operate as a de- 
pendency of the Ministry of National 
Defense, through the issuance of Executive 
decree No. 1392 dated October 31, 1950. The 
Office of Civil Aeronautics supersedes the 
Office of Air Traffic (Direccién de Trafico 
Aéreo) which was created by Executive de- 
cree No. 459 of March 18, 1940, as a depend- 
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ency of the Military Aeronautics Command 
and subsequently placed under the direction 
of the Ministry of National Defense through 
Executive decree No. 23867 of December 18, 
1947. Both these decrees have now been 
revoked together with any other decree 
which may be opposed to the functioning 
of the new Office of Civil Aeronautics. 

The Office of Civil Aeronautics will be or- 
ganized administratively as follows: Direc- 
tor-General; general secretariat; Department 
for Air Traffic, Department for Commercial 
Aeronautics, Department for Air Club and 
Private Flying, Technical Department, and 
Administrative Department. Additional de- 
partments will be created when required by 
the Office. 


Colombian Airline Now 
Stops at Medellin 


Sociedad Aéreo de Tolima, S. A. (SAETA), 
which had been operating daily passenger 
and cargo flights between Bogota, Ibague, 
and Girardot, using three Douglas DC-3’s, 
now includes Medellin in its daily itinerary. 
This service began November 15, 1950. The 
company Is reported to be negotiating for the 
purchase of two additional planes in the 
United States. 

SAETA was reorganized in February 1950. 


‘The company is controlled entirely by Co- 


lombian capital and maintains head offices 
in Bogota. 


Paraguayan Airline Renews 
and Expands Services 


Linea Aérea de Transporte Nacional 
(LATN) with offices now located at Tacuari 
438, Asuncion, has renewed three of its inter- 
state air routes that were inactive for several 
months because of a lack of suitable equip- 
ment. The three routes are as follows: 

(1) Mail service every Sunday from Asun- 
cion to Itaquyry and Hernandarias and re- 
turn on the same day. 

(2) Mail service between Asuncion and 
Concepcion on Wednesdays and Fridays, re- 
turning the same day. 

(3) Mail service to the Pilcomayo zone on 
Tuesdays, returning the same day. 

The company also expects to initiate pas- 
senger services to the Chaco region in the 
near future. 

The renewed services have been made pos- 
sible by the addition of four Aeronca four- 
seat airplanes, two of which were imported 
from the United States and two acquired 
locally. The LATN air complement now has 
a total of seven four-seat airplanes—four 
Aeroncas and three Stimsons. In addition, 
two Beechcraft airplanes, also four-seaters, 
were ordered, and delivery is expected during 
the first quarter of 1951. However, because 
of difficulty in securing dollar exchange, it 
may not be possible to import these two 
airplanes. 

LATN is reorganizing with a view to be- 
coming a mixed corporation by including 
private capital in the company. New bylaws 
are being drafted which will provide for an 





authorized capital of 1,000,000 guaranies 
(3.09 guaranies, official basic rate—US$1) 
and as soon as they are officially approved 
capital is expected to be subscribed by local 
businessmen and by cattlemen who would be 
regularly using the services of LATN in the 
Chaco area. LATN has been operating up to 
this time with a capital of 100,000 guaranies. 

As soon as their capital facilities permit, 
and subject to foreign-exchange availabiiity, 
LATN directors plan to purchase five new 
Bonanza airplanes, including spare parts, 
in the United States for approximately 
US875,000. Likewise, they are considering 
the possibility of purchasing one or two 
Douglas DC-3 planes in order to initiate 
international flights to several points in Ar- 
gentine and Brazilian territory. 


Last Private Airline in 
Burma Ends Operations 


Burma’s last independent airline, Air 
Burma, finally suspended operations and 
turned over its equipment to the Union of 
Burma Airways (UBA), the Government- 
owned system, on October 24, 1950. This 
step, originally scheduled for June, had been 
postponed several times. On November 3 
UBA, as successor to Air Burma, inaugurated 
its first international service, a biweekly 
flight to Bangkok. 


BOAC Planning Package 


Tours To Bermuda 


Following the success of the excursion-fare 
package tours between the United States and 
Bermuda, first staged by Colonial Airlines 
and later by Pan American World Airways, 
British Overseas Airways Corporation is plan- 
ning a similar service. BOAC, in conjunction 
with British travel officials and several large 
travel agencies, expects to inaugurate package 
tours between Great Britain and Berumda for 
a 21-day stay in Bermuda on 30-day excur- 
sion-fare rates, which will be effective for 
January, February, and March, 1951. 


India Manufacturing 
Railway Passenger Coaches 


The Hindustan Aircraft Factory at Banga- 
lore, India, is now building 150 third-class 
passenger coaches fitted with antitelescopic 
devices for the Indian:Government Railways, 
states the foreign press. 

The Minister for Railways and Transport 
is said to have stated that the antitelescopic 
devices incorporated in the body end struc- 
ture of the coaches were designed by the 
Railway Board along the lines of similar de- 
vices in use in other countries, particularly 
the United States, and that the efficacy and 
practicability of the antitelescopic devices 
have been proved in those countries. 

The increase in price per coach due to the 
incorporation of the antitelescopic devices is 
not expected to exceed 1 percent of the total 
cost. 
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U. S. Trade With Latin 

American Republics, 

January—September 1950 
(Continued from p. 4) 


cultural implements, continued to be the 
leading export to the 20 Republics, as in 
other recent years. Automobiles, includ- 
ing trucks and parts, were in second 
place, the same as in 1949. Chemicals 
and related products, textile manufac- 
tures, and vegetable food products moved 
ahead of iron and steel-mill products to 
third, fourth, and fifth places, respec- 
tively, as iron and steel dropped to sixth 
position. These six commodity groups 
comprised two-thirds of total exports to 
the area. 

Among the six commodity groups, au- 
tomobiles, chemicals and related prod- 
ucts, and textile manufactures showed 
marked gain from the late 1949 levels. 
Exports of these three items in each 
quarter of the period were larger than 
the quarterly average in 1949 except for 
exports of automobiles in the first quar- 
ter of 1950. Automobiles, including parts 
and accessories, advanced in the third 
quarter of 1950 about 115 percent from 
the fourth quarter of 1949 when ship- 
ments had dropped to a relatively low 
level and 43 percent from the quarterly 
average for 1949. Vegetable-food ex- 
ports increased greatly in the third 
quarter. Machinery exports continued 
below the 1949 average, mainly because 
of decreases in purchases of industrial 
machinery and electrical apparatus by 
Venezuela and Chile; however, these 
types also showed gains to most of the 
other leading markets. Exports of these 
commodity groups are shown by quarters 
in table 2. 

Exports of machinery to the area, 
totaling $153,200,000 in the third quarter, 
were influenced by the declines in ship- 
ments of electrical apparatus and indus- 
trial machinery to Venezuela and Chile. 
Shipments of these types to the two 
countries declined in the third quarter 
of 1950 to $15,200,000 and $3,900,000 or 
48 percent and 65 percent, respectively, 
from the quarterly average in 1949. Ex- 
ports of these two classes of machinery 
and of agricultural implements and 
tractors to Brazil showed marked gains 
after the first quarter, as did exports of 
industrial machinery to Colombia and of 
agricultural machinery to Argentina. 

Exports of these machinery classes to 
principal markets by quarters were as 
follows: 

Millions of dollars 


1950 1950 1950 
Jan ipr July 
Industrial machinery: Mar, June Sept 
Mexico 18.0 21.4 19.8 
Colombia 5.0 5.9 7.4 
Venezuela 13.3 10. 2 9.3 
Chile 1.5 4.2 2.8 
Brazil 13.7 14.1 19.0 
Argentina 14.4 9.8 6.8 
Electrical apparatus 
Mexico 7.6 5.8 6 
Cuba 1.4 6.2 Het 
Colombia 1.7 5.7 2 
Venezuela 7.2 6.4 4.9 
Brazil 5.4 6.0 ae | 
Agricultural implements and 
tractors 
Mexico 5.6 3.7 5.0 
Brazil 2.8 1.4 8.0 
Argentina 3.6 5.3 5.7 


Exports of automobiles, parts, and ac- 
cessories increased from a low value of 
$44,100,000 in the fourth quarter of 1949 
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TABLE 2. 


Leading Commodities in Trade of the United States With the Latin American 


Republics: Quarterly Average for Periods January—June and July—December 1949, and 
Quarterly From January Through September 1950 


[Value in millions of dollars] 


Commodity 


Total exports ! 


Machinery, total 3 

Industrial 

Electrical. _- 

Tractors 

Agricultural : 
Automobiles, parts and accessories 
Chemicals and related products 
Textile manufactures 4 
Rice, flour, and other vegetable-food products 
Iron and steel-mill products an 
Petroleum and products 
Merchant vessels 
Meats, fats, milk, and other edible animal products 
Iron and steel advanced manufactures 
Other : 


Total imports 


Coffee 
Cane sugar 
Petroleum and products 
Crude petroleum 
Textile fibers and manufactures 
Wool, unmanufactured 
Sisal and henequen 
Metals and manufactures 
Copper 
Lead. 
Tin 
Cocoa or cacao beans 
Vegetable oils and oi! eeds, inedible 
Bananas 
Meat products 
Hides and skins 
Tobacco, unmanufactured 
Sodium nitrate 
Vegetables and preparations 
Other 


! Exports of United States merchandise. 
2 Excludes “special category” exports. 


Quarterly average 


——|Jan.-Mar. Apr.-June July-Sept 


\Jan.-June July-Dec.| °° 1950 1950 
; 1949 1949 
734. 3 615.8 598. 7 627.5 2 659.3 
191.4 2157.8 | 2148.4 2152.8 2153.2 
111.2 90.6 | 81.4 80. 2 279.3 
49.9 41.9 38.9 41.5 237.6 
15.1 211.8 214.1 | 214.6 216.8 
6.8 6.1 7.4 7.5 10. 1 
82. 2 250.3 251.5 275.1 294.6 
58. 6 54.2 57.3 68. 4 264.3 
50.8 42.9 47.8 49.2 50. 5 
41.7 39.8 32.8 31.3 65. 0 
68. 2 48.4 39.4 36.0 30 5 
25. 7 23.1 24.2 27.2 2 28. 
18.8 32.9 36. 2 22.6 19.7 
28.3 24.1 22. 4 24.6 26.9 
24.0 16. 2 14.8 16. 6 15.7 
144. 6 126. 1 123. 9 123. 7 2110.6 
583.3 562.9 675.7 587.0 840. 7 
180.3 109. 8 255. 0 169. 1 350. 2 
SS. 6 72.1 78. 1 77.7 112.7 
as. 0 79.3 91.¢ 84.7 85.5 
( 73.5 80.1 €7.4 73.5 
3. 3 1 69.5 4.1 77.9 
x 2.9 52. 4 38. 5 55. 1 
) 4.7 7.9 7.7 7.9 
95 3.2 9.1 63.9 70.4 
52.1 5. 6 3.2 3S. 6 31 
23. 8 9.0 11.2 14.3 13 
9.2 9.9 5.3 Ss 11 
10.9 15.9 13.1 19.5 22.0 
13.2 13.4 13.2 14.7 16.3 
12.1 13. ¢ 11.7 15.9 13.5 
7.0 7.4 7.4 1C. 2 13.4 
4.0 1.2 8.1] 6.1 11.9 
5.9 6.1 6.0 ». 4 6.9 
8.2 18 6 7.9 2.2 
7 > 6 10 } 1.8 
W.8 G8 5.9 1 “0 


3 Includes office appliances, and printing and bookbinding machinery. 
4 Includes unmanufactured textiles and a small amount of raw wool and unmanufactured hair. 


5 Imports for consumption. 


to $94,600,000 in the third quarter of 
1950, owing primarily to expansion in 
shipments of motortrucks and busses to 
Colombia and Brazil. Motortrucks and 
busses numbering 3,490 and 9,334, re- 
spectively, were sent to those two coun- 
tries in the third quarter of 1950 com- 
pared with 396 and 924 in the fourth 
quarter of 1949. Exports of passenger 
cars also showed considerable increases 
after the first quarter, especially to 
Colombia, Cuba, and Venezuela. 

Motor-vehicle exports by leading coun- 
try were as follows: 

Millions of dollars 


1950 1950 950 

Jan- Apr - July 

Motor trucks and busses Mar. June Sept. 
Mexico 2.6 3.4 4.1 
Cuba a 1.9 6.2 
Colombia 15 7.3 8,2 
Venezuela 5.3 6.4 51 
Brazil 6.8 &.2 13.2 

Passenger cars 

Mexico 0 2.7 3.9 
Cuba 3.9 1.0 5.8 
Colombia 2 10 a8 
Venezuela 1.2 5.6 6.5 
Brazil on 3 1.7 


Exports of chemicals and related 
products expanded from a quarterly 
average of $56,400,000 in 1949 to $57,- 
300,00, $68,400,000, and $64,300,000, 
respectively, in the first three quarters 
of 1950. Most of the growth was in 
medicinal and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions which comprised about two-fifths 
of the chemical group of exports. 

Exports of chemicals and related prod- 
ucts by leading countries were as fol- 
lows: 


Vfillions of dollars 
1950 1950 1550 


Jan lpr July 

\Vfar. June Sept. 
Mexico 12.8 14.3 14.7 
Cuba 7.7  * 9,2 
Colombia 6.6 9.3 2 
Venezuela 7.2 7.4 6.9 
Brazil 7.6 10.9 10.7 
Argentina 5.3 6.6 1.1 


Exports of textile manufactures in- 
creased in each quarter, and in the third 
quarter amounted to $50,500,000, or 
about 8 percent more than the quar- 
terly average for 1949. Shipments of 
synthetic fibers and textiles increased 
about 7 percent to a value of $18,000,0C0 
in the third quarter. Cotton cloth, duck, 
and tire fabric which averaged about 
$13,400,000 in 1949 advanced in the third 
quarter to $15,100,000. Cuba, the lead- 
ing market for both cotton and synthetic 
fabrics, took relatively large amounts in 
each quarter and most of the other lead- 
ing markets among the North American 
Republics and Colombia increased their 
purchases in the second and third quar- 
ters. Shipments to Venezuela, which 
usually ranks as the second largest mar- 
ket for textiles, showed a steady decline 
in synthetic fabrics, but an increase in 
cotton fabrics after the first quarter 
when the trade had dropped to barely 
half of the 1949 average. 

Rice, flour, and other vegetable-food- 
stuff shipments increased to $65,000,000 
in the third quarter or to more~than 
double the value in each of the two pre- 
ceding quarters. Influenced by’ the 
opening of Cuba’s reduced-duty quota on 
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rice as of July 1, 1950, shipments of this 
grain to Cuba increased to the unusual 
value of $26,700,000. Also in that quarter 
were shipments of wheat to Brazil 
amounting to $5,300,000, the first since 
January 1947. 

Exports of iron and steel-mill products 
decreased steadily to 212,891 tons valued 
at $30,500,000 in the third quarter of 
1950. This was about one-half the quar- 
terly average for shipments in the first 
half of 1949. Reduction in the amounts 
of tubular products and structural shapes 
sent to both Venezuela and Chile pri- 
marily accounted for the decline. Ex- 
ports of steel products to Brazil in the 
third quarter were also only 56 percent 
as large as the quarterly average in the 
first half of 1949, although these showed 
some increase from immediately preced- 
ing quarters. The fast approaching com- 
pletion of the petroleum expansion pro- 
gram, especially refinery construction, in 
Venezuela, the recent completion of the 
new iron and steel mill in Chile, and the 
expanded mill capacity in Brazil in- 
fluenced the smaller demand for United 
States steel in 1950. Also, most Latin 
American Republics have been obtaining 
an increased proportion of their steel im- 
ports from Europe during the past year. 


Imports 


Leading imports from the American 
Republics were, in the order named: 
coffee, sugar, petroleum, unmanufac- 
tured wool and other textile fibers, and 
metals. As a group, these five commodi- 
ties and their products comprised four- 
fifths of total imports from the area. 
All of them except metals and also most 
of the other commodities presented in 
table 2 increased in value in January- 
September 1950 as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1949. Prices of 
most commodities were much higher, 
and petroleum, textile fibers, vegetable 
oils, meat products, and hides and skins 
increased in quantity. 

Coffee imports amounted to 1,763,000,- 
000 pounds valued at $774,300,000 in 
January—September 1950 period. This 
represented a decline of 15 percent in 
quantity from the imports in the corre- 
sponding period of 1949 but an increase 
of 43 percent in value. Import prices 
of coffee rose from 26 cents a pound in 
the earlier period to an average of 44 
cents. In the third quarter of 1950 the 
average was 47 cents per pound. As 
prices advanced imports of coffee de- 
clined, falling 19 percent in the first 
quarter from the high total of 780,000,- 
000 pounds received in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1949, and further by 38 percent 
in the second quarter. However, after 
the Korean incident in June, imports 
expanded greatly and amounted to 741,- 
000,000 pounds in the third quarter. 
Brazil supplied 52 percent and Colom- 
bia 23 percent in January-September, 
slightly smaller proportions of total im- 
ports from the area than in the preced- 
ing year. 

Imports of cane sugar increased by 
nearly two-fifths from the fourth-quar- 
ter 1949 seasonal low to about 1,557,- 
000,000 pounds in each of the following 
two quarters and then increased further 
by two-fifths in the third quarter to the 
unusually large total of 2,148,000,000 
pounds. The Government took steps to 
supplement sugar stocks in July through 
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purchases by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation of large supplies remaining 
in Cuba and by increasing the sugar 
quota. A total of 5,261,000,000 pounds 
was received from the area in the 
9-month period, about the same amount 
as in the corresponding period of 1949. 
Of the total 99 percent was supplied 
by Cuba. 

Petroleum and products rose to a high 
value of $91,600,000 in the first quarter 
of 1950 and then fell to about $85,000,000 
in the two succeeding quarters. Never- 
theless, total imports for the 9-month 
period were 26 percent larger than in 
the corresponding period of 1949. Im- 
ports of crude petroleum, representing 
as usual the bulk of the imports, in- 
creased 6 percent in value, and deliveries 
of residual fuel oil valued at $26,100,000 
were nearly 13 times as large as in Jan- 
uary—September 1949. Crude petroleum 
prices declined 6 percent from the period 
January—September 1949, but residual 
fuel prices rose 21 percent. About 80 
percent of the petroleum products were 
supplied by Venezuela, 11 percent by 
Colombia, and 8 percent by Mexico. 

Imports of textile fibers and manufac- 
tures amounted to $201,500,000 in Janu- 
ary—September 1950, about double the 
small January—September 1949 total. 
Much of the advance was in unmanufac- 
tured wool which had dropped to rela- 
tively low levels in the second and third 
quarters of 1949. About 183,000,000 
pounds of wool was imported in the first 
9 months of 1950, compared with 93,000,- 
000 pounds in the like period of 1949. 
The rise in wool prices also contributed 
to the increase in value. They jumped 
from an average of 68 cents per pound 
in 1949 and the first quarter of 1950 to 
99 cents in the third quarter. Sixty-five 
percent of the wool was supplied by Ar- 
gentina and 30 percent by Uruguay. 
Among other textile products, imports 
of sisal and henequen also increased sub- 
stantially: 97,000 tons valued at $23,000,- 
000 were received compared with 55,000 
tons valued at $15,000,000 in January-— 
September 1949. 

Imports of metals and manufactures 
increased in each of the first three quar- 
ters of 1950 and totaled $193,000,000 for 
the period January—September. This 
amount was, however, 22. percent less 
than the imports in January—September 
1949, when imports attained record levels 
mainly in the first 6 months. Copper, 
principally from Chile, was the main 
metal imported. Copper imports aver- 
aged 242,400,000 pounds quarterly in the 
first half of 1949 and 158,900,000 pounds 
in the second half of that year. They 
increased to 190,100,000 pounds in the 
period January—March 1950, rose fur- 
ther to 212,000,000 pounds in the sec- 
ond quarter, and then dropped to 146,- 
100,000 pounds in the third quarter. 
Prices also advanced from a low average 
of 16 cents a pound in the second half 
of 1949 to 21 cents a pound in July- 
September 1950 or to the same price level 
as in the first half of 1949 before sub- 
stantial declines had taken place. 
Among other metals, lead imports in- 
creased during the period but neverthe- 
less were not as large in quantity for the 
period as in January—September 1949. 
Imports of tin dropped to negligible 
amounts in the second quarter of 1950 
owing to the delay until August in the 
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OUTPUT OF AND TRADE IN HARD-FIBER 
PRODUCTS, JAPAN 


Japanese production of hard-fiber prod- 
ucts during the period January—September 
1950, was as follows: 


», 
Rope and cord: Pounds 


Abaca ¥ 8, 787, 074 

Sisal, maguey, and henequén 10, 115, 839 

Abaca and agave, blended 296, 765 
Twine: 

Abaca 3, 747, 725 

Sisal, maguey, and henequén 246, 409 
Fishing net: 

Abaca 2, 459, 807 

Braid (in pieces) 1, 907, 199 


Output of rope and cord of abaca increased 
markedly in the period May—September com- 
pared with the first few months of the year, 
or from 350,548 pounds in January to 1,055,- 
219 in May and 1,720,343 in September. Pro- 
duction of rope and cord of sisal, maguey, 
and henequén fell from 2,944,888 pounds in 
January to only 626,025 in September. 

Production of braid fishing net fluctuated 
widely during the 9-month period, falling 
from 260,813 pieces in January to 57,944 in 
February, then rising to 117,825 in May, de- 
clining to 76,247 in July, and advancing 
again to 500,673 pieces in August and 633,905 
in September. 

Consumption in Tokyo during the 9-month 
period of 1950 totaled 12,321,557 pounds of 
abaca cordage and 305,151 of other manu- 
factures of abaca, other than paper, also 
9,540,722 pounds of cordage of sisal and 
henequén and 5,606 of cordage of maguey 
fiber. 

Imports of abac&é amounted to 19,465,600 
pounds and of sisal and henequén, 9,994,985 
pounds in the period. No imports of sisal 
were recorded in the first 3 months of the 
year or in September. Shipments of abaca 
jumped from only 27,500 pounds in January 
to 4,574,625 in February, then gradually 
dropped to 460,625 in September. 

Exports of abaca braid fluctuated in direct 
proportion to the changes in output, as all 
production is for sale abroad. 


Two NEw WOOLEN MILLS PLANNED, 
PAKISTAN 


Two new woolen mills are to be constructed 
by the Government of Pakistan, one in Ba- 
luchistan and the other in the Northwest 
Frontier Province. Locations were influenced 
by the Government’s desire to provide a 
stable market for wool from tribal areas and 
to provide employment for the people in 
those areas. Each mill will be of 2,000- 
spindle capacity. Both are to be in operation 
early in 1952. 





signing of a contract for tin with Bolivia. 
Imports of tin jumped to 6,176 tons in 
August and September, but total imports 
for the period January—September 1950 
amounting to 10,122 tons were 33 percent 
smaller than in the like period of 1949. 

It is estimated that the value of trade 
with the Latin American Republics will 
continue to expand through the fourth 
quarter of 1950. Exports are being in- 
fluenced by the increased supply of dol- 
lar exchange now available in the area 
and heavy purchases in anticipation of 
supply shortages and of further exten- 
sions of United States export controls 
resulting from the present international 
situation. The value of imports is being 
affected by our purchases for stockpiling 
and inventory replenishment and con- 


tinued high prices, particularly for coffee 
and wool. 
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connection with that travel are listed as 
semiessential. No provision is made for 
travel for pleasure. 


DEPOSIT REQUIRED FOR IMPORTS 


At the time that his application for an 
import permit is approved, the importer con- 
cerned is required to deposit a percentage of 
the cordoba value of the importation, which 
will be frozen in the Issue Department of 
the National Bank. The terms of the law 
prohibit the funds so built up by the Issue 
Department of the National Bank from being 
used as the basis of further credit. Funds 
deposited are returned to the importer at 
the time his importation is liquidated. The 
law provides that the exchange received by 
the country will be used as follows: 80 per- 
cent to cover the cost of current imports; 10 
percent to cover the Government’s necessi- 
ties in meeting its obligations and paying tor 
its necessary imports; and 10 percent to cover 
the existing exchange deficit and to build up 
the “exchange stabilization fund” of the 
National Bank. This exchange stabilization 
fund is not a separate account but is simply 
the country’s balance of foreign exchange 
available to the National Bank. 

The law makes specific provision for the 
use of funds realized from surcharges on 
semiessential and nonessential imports. 
Twenty percent of these funds will be used 
for accelerating the payment of the country’s 
internal debt, now funded with the National 
Bank, and 80 percent will be immobilized in 
the Issue Department of that bank. This 80 
percent can be used in case of necessity to 
purchase foreign exchange should it develop 
*that the 10 percent of the country’s foreign- 
exchange income earmarked for that pur- 
pose is insufficient to liquidate the country’s 
exchange deficit. Final disposition of the 
funds is not specified, but in informal con- 
versation with Nicaraguan officials it has been 
stated that they will be utilized for the de- 
velopment of an Office of Agricultural Devel- 
opment and for the construction of secondary 
roads in agricultural areas. 

The law specifically states that articles 
included in list 10 of annex B of the Annecy 
Protocol are exempt from payment of the 
surcharges. List 19 contains the articles on 
which Nicaragua negotiated and reached an 


agreement on tariff charges at the Annecy 


Conference in 1949. 

The law requires the publication of lists 
classifying imports in accordance with their 
necessity within 20 days of its passing. It 
is expected that the lists will be available 
shortly. 

The law has been criticized by local com- 
mercial circles and by the opposition to the 
present Administration of Nicaragua. How- 
ever, it is apparent that drastic measures 
were necessary in order to solve the country’s 
exchange difficulties, and the criticism has 
not questioned this basic purpose, but rather 
the means utilized. This new law is intended 
to be deflationary in its results and contains 
provisions limiting the extension of credit. 
It should be noted that the country’s ex- 
change laws of April and December 1949, 
both contained similar provisions, but they 
do not appear to have been effective. 


Pakistan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Woo.: Export Duty LEVIED 


Effective December 5, 1950, Pakistan levied 
a new export duty of 25 percent ad valorem 
on wool. 
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COTTON Export DuTY AGAIN INCREASED 


The cotton export duty in Pakistan was 
increased on November 25, 1950, to 300 rupees 
per bale (400 pounds) from 180 rupees, the 
rate established on October 23. (1 rupee= 
approximately US$0.30.) 


Panama 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CORRECTION: PANAMANIAN EXPORT 
STATISTICS 


A statistical error appeared in the Novem- 
ber 27, 1950, issue of ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY (last 3 lines, first column, page 15), 
concerning a comparison of Panamanian ex- 
port figures for the first 9 months of 1949 
and of 1950. The correct data are as fol- 
lows: “Exports during the first 9 months 
of 1950 were valued at $7,660,796 as compared 
with $7,715,232, the recorded total during the 
corresponding period in 1949.” 


Union of South Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CoTTON WooL: TEMPORARY SPECIAL Duty 
IMPOSED 


Cotton wool of the type used in surgical 
dressings was made subject to a temporary 
special import duty of 15 percent ad valorem, 
by announcement of Government Notice No. 
2393 in the official Government Gazette of 
the Union of South Africa of September 29, 
1950. This duty is effective from the date 
of publication until April 1, 1951, but will 
not apply to the cotton wool shipped to the 
Union before September 29, 1950. 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ASPHALT MIXING PREPARATIONS: NEw 
TARIFF CLASSIFICATION ESTABLISHED 


Tariff item No. 382 (x) entitled, ‘Adhesives 
for asphalt mixing, unspecified,”’ dutiable at 
0.01 bolivar per gross kilogram was estab- 
lished, effective November 28, 1950, by reso- 
lution No. 760 of the Venezuelan Customs 
Bureau dated November 23, states a dispatch 
from the U. S. Embassy at Caracas. 

The resolution further states that a low 
import duty on the product designated “No- 
strip,”’ or similar products is considered de- 
sirable for the country’s asphalt-paving ac- 
tivities inasmuch as such preparations allow 
the mixing and application of asphalt dur- 
ing rainy weather according to the Vene- 
zuelan Tariff Board, this type of product has 
not heretofore been imported into Venezuela 
and hence no existing import tariff classi- 
fication was applicable. 


SEED POTATOES: RULES FOR IMPORTATION 


Rules for the importation of seed potatoes 
into Venezuela have been established by 
Resolution No. 6, dated October 23, 1950, of 
the Quarantine Division of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, reports the U. S. Embassy in 
Caracas. 

The resolution states that the importation 
of certified seed potatoes will be made di- 
rectly by the Ministry of Agriculture or 
through the Banco Agricola y Pecuario and 
may enter the country only through the 
ports of La Guaira and Puerto Cabello. 

Seed potato imports must ‘comply with the 
following conditions: 

(a) Each shipment must be accompanied 
by a certificate of origin and port of embar- 
kation and be free of the following diseases: 
Synchytrium endobioticum (Schilb.) (perc.), 
Phytomonas sepedonica Syn. Corynebacte- 
rium sepedonicum; virus diseases in general, 
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Air-Conditioning and Commercial Refrig- 
eration Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
French West Indies. 

Beverage Manufacturers — French 
Indies. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Canada. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Ecuador. 

Business Firms—Madeira Islands. 

Canneries—Argentina. 

Cordage, Rope, and Twine Manufacturers— 
Uruguay. “ 

Cotton Ginneries—Ecuador. 

Cotton Ginneries—Nicaragua. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Guatemala. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Italy. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Bolivia. 

Hide and Skin Exporters—India. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—lItaly. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Philip- 
pines. 

Jewelry and Costume-Jewelry Manufactur- 
ers and Exporters—Austria. 

Lighting-Fixture Manufacturers—Japan. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Export- 
ers—Netherlands. 

Lumber Exporters—Surinam. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 
ers, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Export- 
ers—Philippines. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 
ers, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and 
Exporters—Uruguay. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Portugal. 

Pulp and Paper Mills—Denmark. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment 
and Dealers—Haiti. 

Radio-Broadcasting Stations—Netherlands. 

Radio-Broadcasting Stations—Panama. 

Radio-Broadcasting Stations—Philippines. 

Sporting Goods, Toy, and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Switzerland. 

Sugar Mills—Honduras. 
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and the insect Leptinotarsa decemlineata 
(Say). 

(b) The potatoes must be packed in crates 
with divisions in the center, and attached to 
each crate must be a label of certification 
issued by the official service of the place of 
origin with the information that the pota- 
toes are certified, the name of the producer, 
and the place of origin. 

(c) The weight of each potato must be 
from 40 to 100 grams with a 5-percent toler- 
ance for the lightweight potatoes. 

For potatoes infected with superficial dis- 
eases, such as Actinomyees scabies (Thax) 
or physiological diseases, a 5-percent toler- 
ance will be allowed. For virus diseases no 
tolerance will be allowed, a provision that 
applies also to any insects not found in 
Venezuela. All seed potato shipments that 
prove to have diseases beyond the tolerances 
granted will be rejected and cannot be 
landed in Venezuela even for consumption. 

The use of imported seed potatoes for } 
purposes other than planting is prohibited, 
and if they are offered for sale as food, the 
farmer who sells, as well as the commercial 
purchaser, will be fined in accordance with 
the penalties provided in the Plant and 
Quarantine Law. 

(See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
26, 1950, for announcement of other re- 
strictions on the importation of seed pota- 
toes.) 
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